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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Letters  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  furnished.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  personal  services  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknoxcledged  or 
answered,  due  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
these  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  serv- 
ices which  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine.  720  5th  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

WHAT  LITTLE  BOYS  NEED 

sir:  I  would  like  to  commend  you  on  the 
picture  story,  "What  Do  Little  Boys 
Need?"  (August).  It  answers  many 
questions  that  parents  come  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  with,  in  reference  to 
their  boys.  All  one  has  to  do  is  study  the 
picture  and  read  the  caption.  One  doesn't 
have  to  go  any  further  for  any  explana- 
tions. 

Larry  Gillick,  Sheriff-Coroner 
Oroville,  Calif. 

OREGON'S  MOONSCAPE 

sir:  I  found  your  review  of  the  nation's 
"moon  program"  ("How  We're  Practic- 
ing to  Put  a  Man  on  the  Moon,"  by  Gene 
Bylinsky,  July),  both  fascinating  and  in- 
teresting.  Fascinating,   because   of  the 


tremendous  amount  of  scientific  en- 
deavor that  is  going  into  this  and  the 
progress  which  the  nation  is  showing. 
Interesting,  because  a  large  part  of  cen- 
tral Oregon  has  been  acclaimed  as  more 


OREGON  D 

EPT.   OF  GEOLOGY  & 

MINERAL  INDUSTRIES 

r\  ••V 

" 

■  -.  % 
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"Moon  country"  at  Crescent,  Oregon 


like  the  moon  than  any  other  spot  on 
earth.  Our  "moon  country"  is  the  site  of 
geologic  training  of  the  astronauts  and 
has  furnished  considerable  material  for 
laboratory  testing  by  various  contractors 
of  the  Apollo  program. 

Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Governor 
State  Capitol 
Salem,  Ore. 


INTEREST  AND  EASY  CREDIT 

SIR:  As  an  indication  of  the  readership 
you  have  in  this  area  we  have  had  quite 
a  number  of  our  customers  ask  us  about 
a  paragraph  in  your  July  article  "The 
Organized  Confusion  of  Easy  Credit." 
The  passage  noted  that,  in  a  national 
sampling,  the  highest  credit  cost  on  a 
72-month  $4,000  student  loan  was  $911 
by  "a  bank  in  Jackson,  Mich."  This  was 
from  a  report  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. We  are  one  of  two  banks  in  Jack- 
son. Our  total  charges  on  such  a  loan 
would  be  $733.63,  and  it  would  be  made 
under  the  Michigan  Higher  Education 
Assistance  Authority  Act. 

Additionally,  if  the  student  who  makes 
the  loan  actually  receives  his  degree,  the 
Authority  will  refund  50%  of  the  interest 
incurred  while  the  student  was  in  school, 
which,  as  a  cost  item  for  the  student, 
would  be  subtracted  from  the  $733.63. 

Wendall  P.  Beckwith 
Vice  President  and  Cashier 
The  National  Bank  of  Jackson 
Jackson,  Mich. 

LAST  WORD  ON  THE  CONSTELLATION 

sir:  In  recent  issues  you  have  published 
letters  from  several  readers  taking  ex- 
ception to  my  statement,  in  my  June 
article  on  the  U.S.S.  Constitution  (Old 
Ironsides) ,  that  the  U.S.S.  Constellation 
was  broken  up  in  1854.  They  pointed  out, 
correctly,  that  the  Constellation  is  pres- 
ently berthed  in  Baltimore,  and  served 
as  the  flagship  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in 
WW2  by  providing  office  space  at  her 
moorings  for  the  admiral  of  that  fleet. 

There  is  no  conflict  between  my  pas- 
sing statement  about  the  Constellation 
being  broken  up  in  1854,  and  the  later 
history.  She  was  completely  rebuilt  in 
the  period  1853-55,  in  fact,  she  was  cut 
in  two  and  a  new  section  added  to  her 
middle,  and,  in  general,  was  so  over- 
hauled and  refashioned  that  she  em- 
erged as  a  first-class  sloop-of-war  of  the 
1855  period,  whereas  she  had  put  to  sea 
as  a  frigate  in  1798. 

The  extent  of  the  overhauling  was 
such  that  two  schools  of  opinion  em- 
erged as  to  whether  or  not  she  was  the 
old  Constellation  or  a  new  ship  com- 
prised in  part  of  parts  of  the  old.  There's 
a  bit  of  history  behind  this  controversy. 
Congress  wouldn't  build  any  new  ships 
in  1855,  and  those  who  say  she  was  a 
new  ship  claim  the  Navy  pulled  a  fast 
one  on  Congress  by  making  a  new  ship 
out  of  an  old  one.  I  am  no  party  to  an 
argument  of  this  nature.  I  was  correct  in 
saying  that  she  was  broken  up,  and  I  said 
no  more  because  I  was  writing  about 
another  ship — the  Constitution.  Your 
readers  are  correct  in  saying  that  the 
Constellation  can  still  be  boarded  in 
Baltimore  today,  for  she  can,  even 
though  she  was  broken  up  in  1854,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  she  was  put 
together  again. 

The  Navy  did  to  the  Constellation  what 
all  the  king's  men  couldn't  do  to  Humpty 
Dumpty. 

Paul  C.  Ditzel 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Norelco  introduces 
the  Tripleheader. 


And  suddenly 
you're  finished  shaving 
40Z  faster  than 


ever  before. 


Fastest  shaver  on  wheels: 
the  secret  is  under  the  hood. 

The  new  Tripleheader  has  more  features  than 
any  other  shaver.  Three  floating  heads.  18 
rotary  blades  whirling  away  your  whiskers  at 
77  miles  an  hour.  That's  speed!  And  you're 
finished  shaving  before  you  know  it. 


So  close,  we  dare  to  match 
shaves  with  a  blade. 

The  three  Norelco  very  thin  Microgroove 
heads  do  the  job.  They  shave  so  close  that 
we  dare  to  match  shaves  with  a  blade.  And 
the  Tripleheader  even  has  a  pop-up  trim- 
mer for  neat,  even,  razor-sharp  sideburns. 


Most  comfortable  ride  over 
the  toughest  terrain. 

Norelco  rotary  blades  stroke  away  even  the 
toughest  whiskers.  Without  a  nick  or  a  pinch. 
Floating  heads  swing  with  every  curve.  This 
is  the  newest  comfort  Speedshaver®!  On/off 
switch,  110/220  volts.  Coil  cord. 


M>re/c 


See  the  Norelco  Rechargeable  40C,  too.  2  weeks  of  shaves  on  a  sin- 
gle charge!  Or  the  Norelco  'Flip-Top'  20,  perfect  first  shaver  at  a  modest 
price.  Also,  Norelco  Cordless  1 5C;  shaves  anywhere  on  penlight  batteries. 

©1966  North  American  Philips  Company,  Inc.,  100  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017.  Other  Products:  Hearing  Aids,  Radios,  Audio-Video  Tape  Recorders,  Dictating  Machines, 
Electronic  Educational  Kits,  Medical-Dental  X-Ray,  Electronic  Tubes,  Commercial  Sound.  Closed  Circuit  TV,  TV  Studio,  Motion  Picture,  Cryogenic  and  Telephone  Equipment. 


fCO  the  fast,  close,  comfortable  electric  shave 
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What  you  can  do 
about  obscene,  harassing  or 
threatening  phone  calls 


It's  our  policy— indeed,  it's  our 
business— to  make  sure  that  cus- 
tomers receive  the  best  possible 
phone  service. 

That's  why,  when  the  telephone 
becomes  an  instrument  of  annoy- 
ance, unpleasantness  or  harass- 
ment, it's  a  matter  of  the  most 
serious  concern  to  us. 

There  are  three  things  that  you 
and  members  of  your  family  can 
do  about  such  calls,  if  you  receive 
any. 

1.  Don't  talk  to  a  caller  you're 
doubtful  of.  Don't  give  him  the  au- 
dience he  wants. 

2.  Hang  up  at  the  first  obscene 
word,  or  if  the  caller  doesn't  say 
anything,  or  doesn't  identify  him- 
self to  your  satisfaction. 


3.  Call  your  Bell  Telephone  Busi- 
ness Office  if  the  annoyance  per- 
sists. We  have  employees  who  are 
trained  to  assist  and  advise  you  and 
who  can  frequently  help  in  identify- 
ing the  origin  of  unwelcome  and 
troublesome  calls. 

In  communities  across  the 
nation,  we  are  working  with  police 
officials  and  other  authorities  to 
curb  abusive  calling. 

In  most  circumstances  we  can 
reveal  the  origin  of  abusive  calls 
to  law  enforcement  authorities 
with  the  consent  of  the  called 
party.  We  want  to  do  all  we  can 
to  protect  your  right  to  privacy. 

The  more  everyone  cooperates, 
the  fewer  such  calls  there  will  be. 


AT&T® 


gf^  Bell  System 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
and  Associated  Companies 
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EDITOR'S 

—CORNER  — 

THE  UNTOUCHABLES 

The  time-honored  immunity  from  local 
police  and  court  action  given  to  foreign 
diplomats  has  in  recent  years — particu- 
larly since  the  UN  was  seated  in  New 
York  City — given  rise  to  considerable  in- 
dignation among  our  citizens  and  police, 
and  not  without  cause.  We  are  not  going 
to  get  rid  of  diplomatic  immunity,  and  it 
would  probably  be  a  bad  bargain  for  us  if 
we  did.  It's  a  two-way  street,  which  pro- 
tects our  own  envoys  abroad,  in  some 
cases  from  harsher  laws  and  justice  than 
our  own.  Indeed,  we  have  at  times  become 
indignant  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence, 
especially  with  the  Status  of  Forces  agree- 
ments under  which  our  soldiers  abroad  are 
subject  to  local  court  action.  In  this  case, 
we  have  often  felt  that  our  soldiers,  quite 
as  well  as  our  diplomats,  should  have 
some  sort  of  immunity  from  strange  and 
harsh  (in  our  eyes)  foreign  justice. 

What  has  made  diplomatic  immunity  a 
sore  subject  now,  after  all  these  years?  1. 
Communist  use  of  it  for  espionage  on  a 
large  scale.  2.  Conspicuous  violation  of  the 
unwritten  code  that  diplomats  won't  know- 
ingly violate  local  laws.  Traffic  violations 
by  envoys  to  the  UN  have  become  so  com- 
monplace that  the  New  York  Daily  News 
has  had  no  trouble  decorating  feature 
stories  with  photos  of  DPL  cars  blocking 
fire  plugs,  etc. 

In  this  issue,  Thomas  A.  Hoge  gives  you 
a  good  look  at  both  sides  of  the  immunity 
bargain,  and  a  pretty  good  rundown  of 
how  it  works  and  how  it  hurts.  See:  "The 
Problem  of  the  Law-Breaking  Diplomats." 
on  page  6.  We  feel  that,  at  least,  Congress 
should  adopt  a  proposal  it  once  shelved 
that  would  make  the  United  States  finan- 
cially responsible  to  citizens  of  ours  who 
suffer  grievous  damages  at  the  hands  of 
immune  diplomats  without  recourse  to 
compensation  via  the  courts. 

A  LITTLE  NOW,  MORE  LATER 

The  American  Legion  National  Conven- 
tion for  1966,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  will 
have  come  and  gone  when  you  read  this. 
The  timing  did  not  allow  a  detailed  report 
in  this  issue,  but  highlights  of  the  Conven- 
tion are  briefly  reported  on  page  37  in  late- 
closing  space,  and  a  full  report  will  follow 
in  November. 

PKU  ISN'T  OGPU 

Robert  W.  Mitchler,  a  member  of  the 
commission  that  oversees  the  policies 
of  this  magazine,  is  also  an  Illinois  State 
Senator. 

He  has  brought  us  the  happy  news  that 
the  Illinois  State  Legislature  has  adopted 
bills  along  the  lines  of  all  four  of  the  major 
priority  legislative  programs  of  the  Le- 
gion's able  Child  Welfare  Commission 
during  the  past  year. 

One  of  these  items  ought  to  fascinate 
anyone  who  is  interested  in  simple,  early 


remedies  for  terrible  lifelong  disabilities. 

It  deals  with  requiring  "PKU"  tests  of 
newborn  infants.  PKU  is  not  a  Russian 
secret  police  operation,  but  stands  for  a 
medical  mouthful  that  we  will  spare  you. 

You  take  a  drop  or  so  of  blood  from  an 
infant,  give  it  a  certain  test,  and  if  the  news 
is  bad  the  child  has  an  inborn  piece  of 
mischief  that  would  doom  him  to  mental 
retardation  if  you  waited  until  he  ought 
to  be  speaking  to  find  it  out. 

But  catch  the  infant  at  birth  with  the 
PKU  test  and  a  dietary  change  may  undo 
the  whole  unhappy  future  for  child  and 
parents. 

Another  Illinois  law  tightens  controls 
on  dangerous  drugs. 

Another  is  in  line  with  the  Legion  Child 
Welfare  urging  that  doctors  and/or  hos- 
pitals must  make  official  reports  of  cases 
coming  to  their  attention  in  which  chil- 
dren are  subject  to  physical  abuse  in  their 
homes  (with  immunity  for  the  reporting 
medicos  from  any  prosecution  based  on 
their  so  reporting.) 

And  finally,  another  new  Illinois  law 
calls  for  requiring  the  issuance  of  eye- 
safety  devices  to  students  in  public  schools 
when  working  in  labs  or  shops  in  which 
accidents  can — and  have — caused  blind- 
ness in  one  or  both  eyes. 

States  lacking  one  or  all  of  these  pro- 
visions might  well  look  into  all  four  sub- 
jects. Illinois  is  not  alone,  but  today  only 
20  states  have  school  eye-safety  laws 
which  meet  either  Legion  or  National  So- 
ciety for  Prevention  of  Blindness  stand- 
ards. (The  Legion  is  hand  in  hand  with 
NSPB  on  this.) 

Happily,  those  20  states  do  have  in 
them  most  of  the  nation's  public  school 
students.  The  remaining  states  are  thus 
somewhat  in  the  backwash  of  progress  in 
this  field.  We  can't  say  that  thousands  of 
students  lose  their  eyesight  in  preventable 
lab  and  shop  accidents  each  year,  but  a 
surprising  number  do,  and  each  time  it 
happens  it  is  somewhat  shameful  to  think 
that  a  simple  remedy  was  at  hand,  but 
neglected. 

One  such  preventable  accident  is  too 
many. 

THE  ANTI-CRIME  ARMY 

The  Legion  Child  Welfare  Foundation 
not  long  ago  gave  $  1 0,000  to  a  new  pri- 
vate group — which  also  has  some  federal 
funds  available — whose  name  is  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Correctional  Manpower 
and  Training. 

JCCMT  is  trying  to  increase  the  number 
of  quality  Correctional  Officers  in  the  land 
— by  which  we  mean  anyone  officially 
dealing  with  our  sorry  crime  picture,  be 
they  police,  probation  officers  or  others. 
Not  that  we  don't  have  some  good  ones, 
but  as  the  crime  rate  shows  (did  you  read 
your  morning  paper?)  we  need  a  bigger, 
better  army  of  Good  Guys  to  wrassle  with 
the  problem — and  that  applies  to  all  as- 
pects of  crime  control,  from  the  nightstick 
approach  to  the  rehabilitation  of  offenders 
before  they  backslide.  More  than  90  other 
organizations  are  also  active  in  JCCMT 
ranks. 


This  is 
the  new 
V.  I.  P.  look. 

Impressively 
clean... 
quietly 
elegant. 


Everything  about  the  Royal  Traveller  Attache  Case  is  professional.  Corners  are 
curved.  Locks  are  hidden.  The  comfortable  handle  retracts  when  you're  not 
holding  it.  Interiors  are  richly  textured.  And  there's  an  expandable  file  folder. 
Choose  Black,  Olive,  or  Tan.  The  Royal  Traveller  Attache.  It's  an  office  away 
from  the  office.  Yours  for  an  amazingly  low  price! 

Available  in  3"  and  5"  wide  models. 


Royal  Traveller  Attache 

Look  for  the  name  of  your  nearest  Royal  Traveller  dealer  under  Luggage  in 
the  Yellow  Pages,  or  write  Shwayder  Bros.,  Inc.,  Denver,  Colorado  80217. 
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The  Problem  of  THE  LAW- 


N.Y.    DAILY  NEWS 


BREAKING  DIPLOMATS 


Immunity  of  foreign  envoys  to  our  laws  has  created 
increasing  indignation  since  the  UN  moved  to  New  York. 
Here's  a  broad  look  at  this  ancient  privilege  today. 


By  THOMAS  A.  HOGE 

Thomas  A.  Hoge  is  a  veteran  newspaperman,  presently- 
accredited  to  the  United  Nations.  During  WW2  he  was  a 
correspondent  with  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Europe. 

Every  year,  foreign  nationals  residing  in  the 
United  States  violate  a  wide  range  of  our 
laws  from  double  parking  to  murder.  A 
large  percentage  of  these  aliens  cannot  be  touched 
by  U.S.  courts,  no  matter  how  grave  the  offense. 

Who  are  these  persons  beyond  the  reach  of 
American  justice?  They  are  the  foreign  diplomats 
and  their  entourages  who  for  centuries  have  worn 
the  magic  cloak  of  immunity  to  local  law  by  in- 
ternational agreement.  Under  the  shield  of  diplo- 
matic immunity,  more  than  9,000  such  individuals 
living  in  our  land  can,  if  so  inclined,  assault  our 
citizens,  spy  on  our  defenses,  flout  our  traffic  laws 
and  leave  a  trail  of  unpaid  bills  without  fear  of 
prosecution  or  lawsuit.  The  only  threat  they  face 
is  expulsion,  and  then  usually  only  for  a  grave 
b'ffense  against  the  nation  itself. 

By  the  same  token,  nearly  6,000  Americans 
living  abroad  enjoy  much  the  same  status,  because 
_  diplomatic  immunity  is  a,  two-way  street.  Mutual 
protection  is  one  Of  the  chief  reasons'  for  its  ex- 
istence. 

The  reasoning  may  be  sound,  but  it  affords 
little  consolation  to  frustrated  U.S.  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  Police  in  Washington,  seat  of  the 

-Immune  diplomats  grab  the  spaces  by  hydrants, 
an  act  that  could  cost  an  ordinary  citizen  $15. 
Situation  at  right  caused  NYC  Fire  Commissioner  to 
issue  order  that  firemen  break  car  windows,  run 
hose  through,  if  DPLs'  cars  could  not  be  moved. 


foreign  embassies,  and  in  New  York,  home  of  the 
United  Nations,  refer  bitferly  to  the  custom  as 
"diplomatic  impunity." 

They  call  it  a  set  of  ground  rules  showing  how 
much  a  foreign  envoy  can  get  away  with,  and 
doubtless  police  in  foreign  lands  feel  much  the 
same  resentment. 

Recently,  in  their  battle  against  traffic  strangu- 
lation on  Manhattan  Island,  New  York  police  an- 
nounced that  they'd  put  blue  cards  on  illegally 
parked  cars  bearing  DPL  (diplomatic)  or  FC 
(foreign  consulate)  licenses.  They  will  have  no 
force  except  to  shame  or  persuade.  Called  "re- 
quest cards,"  they  will  plead  with  the  city's  400  FC 
and  600  DPL  drivers  not  to  park  in  "front  of  fire 
plugs  or  in  other  illegal  spots — between  86th  St. 
and  the  foot  of  Manhattan  at  least.  The  idea  isn't 
new.  Four  years  ago,  then  Police  Commissioner 
Michael  J.  Murphy  directed  traffic  squads  to  tag 
such  cars  with  green  "notices  of  violation."  Occa- 
sionally, in  New  York,  an  irate  citizen  will  let  the 
air  out  of  the  tires  on  an  illegally  parked  diplo- 
matic vehicle — and  it  can't  be  said  that  the 
(happy?)  police  track  these  vandals  down  with 
any  great  energy. 

Washington  police  recall  that  over  a  recent  1 2- 
month  period,  foreign  envoys  in  our  capital  ran 
up  a  total  of  1 1 ,000  traffic  tickets  without  paying 
a  fine.  The  summonses  were  all  dispatched  to  the 
State  Department  where  officials  stamped  CAN- 
CELED on  each  one. 

Why  so  many  tickets?  Could  the  ambassadors 
run  up  a  record  like  that  all  by  themselves?  Diplo- 
matic immunity  not  only  covers  ambassadors  and 
ministers,  but  usually  extends  to  their  families, 
minor  embassy  officials   and  even  household 
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servants.  One  case  involved  David 
Hearne,  son  of  Ireland's  ambassador  to 
Washington,  who  struck  and  killed  a 
woman  pedestrian  with  his  car  several 
years  ago.  The  State  Department  called 
off  the  coroner's  inquest  and  ordered  po- 
lice to  free  young  Hearne  who  already 
had  had  three  brushes  with  the  law.  His 
father  sent  him  back  to  Ireland — but 
voluntarily.  He  didn't  have  to. 

Immunity  also  affords  protection  from 
civil  law  suits.  A  Washington  landlord 
recently  discovered  this  when  the  fam- 
ily of  an  African  diplomat  renting  one 
of  his  apartments  decided  one  night  to 
cook  dinner  over  a  campfire  on  the 
kitchen  floor.  When  the  family  moved 
out  of  the  charred  flat,  it  refused  to  pay 
damages  and  successfully  invoked  im- 
munity when  the  landlord  tried  to  sue. 
The  charmed  status  of  diplomats  also 
makes  it  virtually  impossible  to  hold  them 
to  a  lease,  and  many  landlords  are  be- 
coming wary  about  renting  to  members 
of  the  corps. 

The  State  Department  sympathizes 
with  the  problems  immunity  poses  for 
police.  From  time  to  time  it  has  made 
half-hearted  attempts  to  get  the  diplo- 
mats to  cooperate.  Not  long  ago,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  sent  a  letter  to 
foreign  ambassadors  in  Washington  noti- 
fying them  that  in  the  future  diplomats 
would  be  expected  to  pay  the  fines  if 
they  got  traffic  tickets  from  our  police. 


could  lead  to  reprisals  in  foreign  lands, 
many  of  which  have  far  harsher  laws 
than  we  do. 

"Today  there  are  more  than  6,000 
Americans  serving  in  more  than  100  for- 
eign states,"  a  State  Department  official 
notes.  "Throw  out  immunity  and  you 
put  them  all  in  jeopardy." 


WIDE  WORLD 


State  Dept.'s  attempt  to  make  diplomats 
pay  traffic  fines  in  D.C.  died  when  Nica- 
raguan  Ambassador  Sevilla-Sacasa  (left) 
took  protest  to  Secretary  Dean  Rusk. 

He  cited  the  case  of  a  U.S.  envoy 
abroad  who  shot  and  killed  a  night 
prowler  he  spotted  lurking  on  the  roof  of 
the  embassy  annex.  The  intruder  turned 
out  to  be  the  son  of  a  popular  labor 
leader  who  was  courting  the  diplomat's 
housemaid.  Enraged  townfolk  demanded 
that  the  envoy  be  tried  for  murder.  He 
might  have  wound  up  hanging  from  the 


merely  fine  a  foreign  diplomat  for  break- 
ing one  of  our  laws  while  an  American 
envoy  in  a  land  with  more  primitive 
methods  of  justice  could  conceivably  be 
subjected  to  torture  or  even  mutilation 
for  the  same  offense. 

To  make  sure  that  police  don't  forget 
the  right  of  immunity,  our  Government 
has  on  its  book  a  statute  known  as  Title 
22  of  the  U.S.  Code.  It  states  flatly  that 
a  law  officer  is  liable  to  three  years  in 
jail  if  he  tries  to  "imprison  or  offer  vio- 
lence to  .  .  .  those  with  diplomatic  status  " 

A  New  Jersey  cop  ran  into  this  several 
years  ago  when  a  United  Nations  dele- 
gate spat  in  his  face  in  an  argument  over 
a  traffic  violation.  The  irate  officer 
hauled  his  assailant,  Rodolfo  Munoz  of 
Argentina,  off  to  the  station  house.  Be- 
fore he  could  book  the  diplomat,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  State  Department,  ap- 
parently summoned  by  the  Argentine 
mission,  stepped  in  and  cited  Title  22. 
The  law  settled  for  an  apology,  and  only 
got  that  because  the  contrite  Argentine 
offered  it. 

To  avert  such  awkward  incidents,  the 
State  Department  keeps  a  master  list  of 
accredited  diplomats,  their  families  and 
employees.  U.S.  courts  are  instructed 
not  to  prosecute  anyone  on  this  roster, 
known  as  the  "White  List."  Police  are 
also  supposed  to  check  the  list  before 
booking  any  foreigner,  and  this  gave  an 
ironic  twist  to  a  recent  homicide  case. 


Czech  UN  man  was  immune  to  arrest  for  murder  of  his  wife  (body,  left),  but  killed  himself  after  car  overturned  in  needless  flight. 


In  the  first  ten  days,  205  cars  with  DPL 
plates  were  ticketed  by  Washington  cops 
and  46  fines  were  actually  paid.  But  the 
diplomatic  colony  waxed  indignant  and 
sent  the  dean  of  the  corps,  Nicaraguan 
ambassador  Guillermo  Sevilla-Sacasa  to 
Rusk  with  a  protest.  Result:  State 
backed  down. 

The  U.S.  Government  insists  that  our 
police  and  courts  respect  immunity  to 
the  letter.  Authorities  point  out  that  any 
violations  of  the  code  in  this  country 
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end  of  a  rope  had  not  diplomatic  im- 
munity saved  him. 

"Our  diplomats  overseas  generally  get 
the  same  privileges  that  we  give  foreign 
diplomats  here,"  said  the  State  Depart- 
ment man.  "Our  missions  tend  to  be 
larger  than  those  of  most  other  coun- 
tries, so  we  actually  get  a  better  bargain 
than  they  do  as  far  as  the  number  of 
personnel  protected." 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that,  with- 
out immunity,  the  United  States  might 

BER  1966 


Karel  Ziska,  attache  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak delegation  to  the  United  Nations, 
gunned  his  wife  to  death  in  their  quar- 
ters at  the  mission,  jumped  into  his  car 
and  fled. 

Ziska  sped  out  of  New  York  and 
across  New  Jersey.  Near  Easton,  Pa., 
he  tried  to  duck  a  highway  speed  patrol 
and  overturned  his  car.  Apparently  un- 
nerved, he  put  a  fatal  bullet  through  his 
head. 

As  far  as  the  U.S.  law  was  concerned, 


U.S.  TREASURY  DEPT.— BUREAU  OF  NARCOTICS 


When  Mauricio  Rosal,  then  Guatemalan  ambassador  to  Belgium  and  The  Netherlands, 
was  arrested  in  New  York  for  smuggling  in  heroin  from  France,  he  claimed  diplomatic  im- 
munity. State  Department  overruled  him,  his  country  disavowed  him.  He  got  15  years. 


they  shouldn't  park  in  a  restricted  zone, 
but  do  anyway. 

Among  the  main  offenders  are  Iron 
Curtain  countries,  whose  governments 
have  treated  western  laws  with  open  con- 
tempt, and  envoys  of  the  newborn  Afri- 
can states  who  seem  to  have  a  confused 
idea  of  how  far  immunity  extends. 

Diplomats  at  the  United  Nations  still 
chuckle  over  the  case  of  one  emerging 
nation  whose  entire  West  German  em- 
bassy staff  patronized  a  house  of  ill  fame 
in  Dusseldorf,  then  nonchalantly  told  the 
proprietor  to  refer  the  $2,000  bill  to  the 
German  Foreign  Office. 

The  immunity  code  has  been  put  to 
severe  strain  by  Iron  Curtain  diplomats 
who  sometimes  use  their  protected  posi- 
tion to  try  to  recruit  U.S.  citizens  for 
espionage. 

Several  years  ago,  the  United  States 
accused  two  members  of  the  Soviet  Dele- 
gation to  the  UN  of  buying  defense 
secrets  from  an  American  naval  man. 
The  American  went  on  trial  and  could 
have  received  the  death  penalty  for  con- 
spiring against  his  government.  The  Rus- 
sians merely  were  ordered  to  leave  the 
United  States. 

Americans  might  be  happy  to  know 
the  identity  of  the  many  envoys  who 
have  been  kicked  out,  but  they  never 
will,  except  in  the  case  of  minor  func- 
tionaries. It  is  a  part  of  diplomacy  to  get 
rid  of  a  person  who's  persona  non  grain 
quietly  if  you  can,  to  keep  the  interna- 
tional repercussions  down. 

Usually  it  takes  something  as  grave  as 
espionage  to  move  us  to  have  a  man 


Claiming  immunity,  son  of  Irish  am- 
bassador had  inquest  squashed  after 
killing  D.C.  woman  with  his  car. 


The  U.S.  disallowed  Mayan  Steamship  Co.  claim  of 
$700,000  against  Cuba  after  Czechs  invoked 
"sovereign  immunity"  code  in  Castro's  name. 


Argentina's  Rodolfo  Munoz  spat  in  officer's 
face  during  argument  over  traffic  violation. 
Arrested,  he  was  soon  freed  by  U.S.  order. 


Ziska  need  not  have  fled  at  all,  much  less 
have  taken  his  own  life.  While  he  was  in 
flight,  New  York  Police  Tnspector  George 
C.  Gallagher  had  made  this  announce- 
ment: 

"No  police  action  is  planned.  There 
are  no  charges  to  be  made.  We  have  no 
jurisdiction." 

There  is  an  unwritten  understanding 
today  that  diplomats  are  expected  to 


obey  the  laws  of  the  land  in  which  they 
are  stationed  and  invoke  immunity  only 
to  avoid  time  consuming  court  actions. 
Most  members  of  diplomatic  corps  are 
conscientious  about  this,  but  under  such 
a  sweeping  code  there  are  bound  to  be 
abuses  and  misunderstandings.  One  of 
the  most  irritating  things  to  New  York 
and  Washington  traffic  cops  today  is  the 
number  of  envoys  who  know  full  well 

THE  AMEF 


called  home,  and  usually  it  is  small  fry 
who  are  openly  kicked  out,  while  we 
seek  to  remove  undesirables  of  higher 
rank  informally. 

There  is  nevertheless  a  small  catalog 
of  envoys  whom  we've  sent  packing  with 
fanfare  for  such  things  as  spying  in  re- 
cent years.  In  1963,  there  was  Soviet 
cultural  attache  Gennadi  Sevastyanov, 
ousted  for  trying  to  recruit  a  Russian- 
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Russian  UN  officer  (forefront)  Ivan  Egorov  and  his  Diplomatic  immunity  freed  Gleb  A.  Pavlov  (left)  and  Yuri  A.  Romashin, 
wife  were  arrested  on  spying  charges.  No  immunity  Soviet  UN  members,  but  did  not  help  American  John  Butenko  and  another 
was  granted.  They  were  swapped  in  a  prisoner  exchange.     man  who  were  caught  with  the  Russians  in  this  1963  spy  roundup. 


Declared  unacceptable  and  sent  home  was 
Czech  diplomat  Miroslav  Nacvalac  (and  his 
family).  Immunity  negated  charges  of  spying. 

CONTINUED 


Establishing  contacts  is 
important  in  espionage. 
Soviet  V.  M.  Ivanov 
tried,  failed,  was  booted. 


Accused  spies  E.  N.  Prokhorov  (above,  with  friend) 
and  fellow  diplomat  I.  Y.  Vyrodov  were  two  more 
lawbreakers  who  went  free — back  to  Russia. 
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born  employee  of  the  CIA  to  spy  on  us. 
In  the  same  year  the  FBI  arrested  four 
people  charged  with  spying  for  the  So- 
viet Union,  among  them  a  Soviet  per- 
sonnel officer  at  the  UN  and  his  wife — 
Ivan  Egorov  and  Aleksandra  Egorova. 
They  were  deported  in  exchange  for  two 
Americans  long  held  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. Note  that  they  were  Soviet  em- 
ployees at  the  UN.  Employees  at  the  UN 
have  been  granted  immunity  informally 
as  a  rule,  though  the  agreement  doesn't 
extend  below  the  rank  of  ambassador. 
In  this  case  the  Egorovs'  were  not 
granted  immunity  and  mere  expulsion 
but  were  swapped  in  a  prisoner  ex- 
change. We  have  expelled  other  UN  em- 
ployees instead  of  holding  them  to  ac- 
count in  court  for  espionage,  including 
these  members  of  the  Soviet  mission — all 
for  espionage  of  one  sort  or  another: 
Alexander  Kovlyov.  1954;  Aleksandr 
Guryanov  and  Vladimir  Grusha,  1956; 
Yuri  Romashin,  Gleb  Pavlov  and  Imir 


Olenov,  all  1963 — the  latter  for  digging 
into  secret  U.S.  Air  Force  contracts. 

Valentin  Gubitchev,  a  Soviet  UN  staff 
member,  was  convicted  of  receiving  in- 
formation from  Judith  Coplon  in  the 
famous  case  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
eventually  released  Miss  Coplon  on  ap- 
peal, by  disallowing  wiretap  evidence. 
Gubitchev  was  arrested  in  1949,  and  sen- 
tenced to  1 5  years,  but  was  released  on 
the  condition  that  he  return  to  Russia, 
which  he  did. 

Diplomats  at  the  United  Nations  got 
a  jolt  when  a  U.S.  court  ruled  that  even 
occupying  a  seat  in  a  UN  delegation  does 
not  in  itself  entitle  a  person  to  diplomatic 
immunity.  The  ruling  was  made  when 
a  member  of  the  Cuban  delegation  was 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  commit  es- 
pionage and  tried  to  invoke  immunity. 
If  he  succeeded,  expulsion  was  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  to  him.  Federal 
District  Judge  Edward  Weinfeld  said  the 
accused  had  status  here  only  with  the 


United  Nations  and  not  the  United  States. 
Thus,  said  Weinfeld,  he  was  without 
diplomatic  refuge  from  prosecution.  To 
accord  UN  staffs  automatic  diplomatic 
status  without  U.S.  accreditation,  the 
judge  said,  "would  open  the  floodgates 
for  the  entry  of  saboteurs,  agents,  pro- 
vocateurs and  others  under  a  built-in 
guarantee  that,  no  matter  what  the  crimi- 
nal conduct,  the  government  would  not 
prosecute  them." 

Shaken  delegates  looked  up  the  UN 
headquarters  agreement  with  the  United 
States.  They  found  that  the  chief  of  a 
UN  delegation  automatically  gets  im- 
munity, but  other  delegation  members 
get  it  only  if  there  is  agreement  by  his 
government,  the  UN  and  Washington. 

This  meant  that  whereas  the  depend- 
ents and  employees  of  an  envoy  to  Wash- 
ington were  covered  by  the  cloak,  the 
staff  of  an  ambassador  to  the  UN  could 
be  dealt  with  in  our  courts. 

American  racketeers,  quick  to  spot  a 
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Russia  accused  U.S.  diplomat  Norris  Gar- 
nett  of  trying  to  recruit  spies,  expelled 
him.  Immunity  saved  him  from  worse. 

good  thing,  have  long  used  immunity  as 
an  indirect  cover  for  their  enterprises. 
An  officer  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  says  that  sometimes  gangsters 
have  managed  to  bribe  a  diplomat  of  a 
small,  underdeveloped  country  to  use 
the  diplomatic  pouch  to  smuggle  in  gold, 
diamonds  and  even  narcotics.  This  has 
been  particularly  galling  to  federal  agents 
who  had  learned  that  a  smuggling  job 
was  about  to  be  staged.  When  they  were 
set  to  pounce  upon  their  quarry,  the 
State  Department  prevented  them  from 
acting  because  the  courier  turned  out  to 
be  a  diplomat.  Under  the  code  it  is  for- 
bidden to  open  his  private  luggage  pass- 
ing through  customs  even  though  our 
law  officers  may  be  certain  that  it  con- 
tains contraband. 

But  the  code  has  some  limitations  in 
such  cases  and  occasionally  diplomats 
who  run  contraband  unwittingly  step  out 
from  behind  their  protective  shield  and 
into  the  waiting  arms  of  the  law. 

Henry  L.  Giordano,  Commissioner  of 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  told  of  a 
dope  smuggling  ring  that  persuaded  the 
Guatemalan  Ambassador  to  Belgium, 
Mauricio  Claudio  Rosal,  to  act  as  cour- 
ier. The  federal  men  made  sure  of  their 
ground  this  time.  They  kept  an  interna- 
tional watch  on  Rosal  and  shadowed  his 
every  move.  When  he  came  only  as  far 
as  New  York  on  a  "flight  home"  to 
Guatemala  from  Belgium,  then  booked 
a  flight  back  to  Europe,  narcotics  agents 
shadowed  him  in  devious  wanderings  in 
the  city.  They  nabbed  him  when  he  kept 
an  East  side  appointment  with  an  inter- 
national narcotics  go-between.  Ripping 
open  his  luggage  while  Rosal  protested 
his  immunity,  they  found  a  huge  haul  of 
heroin  and  $27,000  in  payoff  money. 
They  then  informed  the  stunned  ambas- 
sador that  the  State  Department  had  as- 
sured them  that  since  he  was  not  en  route 
to  or  from  his  post  of  duty  when  appre- 


Agricultural  attache  R.  W.  Carlson  (above,  with  family)  left  Moscow  after  Reds  charged 
that  an  American  embassy  member  named  "Karlsson"  had  been  involved  in  a  Western 
spy  ring.  No  guilt  was  placed  on  Carlson,  but  his  usefulness  ended  with  the  accusation. 


WIDE  WORLD 


Russia  expelled  American  diplo- 
mat George  Winters,  Jr.,  on  charge 
of  questionable  activities. 


Ambassador  George  F.  Kennan  was  declared 
non  grata  when  he  angered  the  Soviets  by 
his  vivid  answers  to  questions  of  newsmen. 


hended,  he  had  no  diplomatic  immunity. 
The  Guatemalan  Government  quickly 
disavowed  Rosal,  and  a  federal  court 
sentenced  him  to  15  years. 

Immunity  dates  back  many  centuries, 
to  an  era  when  envoys  to  foreign  king- 
doms were  little  more  than  high  level 
spies.  Some  monarchs,  aware  of  this 
practice,  were  inclined  to  deal  harshly 
with  an  emissary  whom  they  suspected 
of  espionage. 

Ambassador  Liudprand,  the  Italian 
envoy,  had  a  harrowing  experience  in 
968  A.D.  when  Emperor  Otto  I  sent  him 
on  a  mission  to  the  Byzantine  court  of 
Emperor  Nicopherus.  Negotiations  got 
off  to  a  bad  start  when  Liudprand  made 
slighting  remarks  about  the  state  of 
Byzantine  culture.  In  reprisal,  he  was 
escorted  to  a  barnlike  guest  house  and 
kept  a  virtual  prisoner  for  1 20  days  with 
little  to  eat  and  five  lions  for  company. 
When  he  was  finally  allowed  to  go  home, 
Liudprand  was  presented  with  five  bolts 
of  purple  cloth,  presumably  to  atone  for 
his  miserable  visit.  He  got  as  far  as  the 
border  only  to  have  his  gift  confiscated 


there  by  Byzantine  customs  officials. 

Harassed  by  such  hostile  acts,  govern- 
ments finally  agreed  to  exempt  each 
other's  emissaries  from  prosecution  or 
mistreatment  at  the  hands  of  their  hosts. 

Diplomatic  immunity  first  attained  the 
force  of  law  in  England  in  1708  when 
Act  7  of  Anne  was  passed.  It  was 
prompted  by  an  incident  involving  the 
ambassador  of  Czarist  Russia  that  em- 
barrassed the  British  Government.  He 
had  been  beaten  up  by  several  irate  mer- 
chants who  claimed  he  owed  them 
money.  Then  the  hapless  envoy  was 
seized  by  British  police  and  clapped  into 
debtors'  prison. 

A  set  of  international  regulations  cov- 
ering immunity  was  finally  laid  down  in 
1815  when  the  First  Congress  of  Vienna 
convened  to  straighten  out  the  legal 
tangle  caused  by  the  Napoleonic  Wars. 

Nearly  150  years  later,  in  April  1961, 
the  Second  Congress  met  in  the  Austrian 
capital  to  codify  the  diplomatic  privileges 
of  84  nations  in  everything  from  the  right 
of  asylum  to  liquor  smuggling. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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The  Helicopter 


By  JOHN  L.  KENT 

IT  was  late  in  WW2  before  anyone 
not  connected  with  aviation  experi- 
mentation was  apt  to  have  seen  his 
first  helicopter. While  the  idea  dates  back 
hundreds  of  years,  the  first  practical  cop- 
ter is  conceded  to  have  been  Sikorsky's 
1939  model.  Even  though  that  was  27 
years  ago,  the  choppers,  whirlybirds 
egg  beaters,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call 
helicopters,  have  only  become  common 
sights  in  the  last  15  years.  Their  develop- 
ment —  and  the  expansion  of  their  uses  — 
has  been  slow.  It  has  also  been  somewhat 
fantastic. 

Copters  are  still  enlarging  on  their 
originally  conceived  role  of  providing  air 
travel  from  "fields"  hardly  bigger  than 
the  craft  themselves.  At  the  same  time 
they  continue  to  be  adapted  to  ever  more 


Air  transportation  in  and  out  of  tight  spots  is  almost 
the  least  of  the  talents  of  Mr.  Sikorsky's  brain-child. 
It's  a  fork  lift,  a  construction  crane,  a  flit  gun,  and 
the  greatest  rescuer  of  stranded  people  in  history. 
It  is  wrecking  the  old  joke  about  the  "sky  hook." 


uses  (and  refinements)  that  are  not  bas- 
ically air  travel  at  all,  but  rather  lifting 
and  setting  down  things  and  people  with 
hardly  enough  forward  motion  to  qualify 
as  travel.  In  this  capacity  copters  are  bet- 
ter considered  to  be  "tools." 

Their  original  military  use  was  to 
move  a  few  men  or  emergency  supplies 
in  and  out  of  tight  or  inaccessible  spots, 
or  between  ship  and  shore  —  or  to  airlift 
wounded  in  emergencies.  Now  dispatch- 
es from  Vietnam  reveal  that  one  entire 
new-type  U.S.  Army  Division  is  going  in 
and  out  of  battle  by  helicopter.  The  Ma- 
rines have  developed  a  standardized  tac- 
tic for  enveloping  an  enemy  group  on  all 
sides  with  a  ring  of  copter-landed  men, 
supplies  and  arms. 

In  another  military  adaptation,copters 
perform  as  fighting  planes,  with  rockets 
for  armament. 

A  new  wrinkle  will  be  added  this  fall 
to  helicopter  transport  from  airports  to 


downtown  city  areas.  Until  now,  in  the 
four  U.S.  cities  with  airport  helicopter 
service,  the  passengers  rode  in  the  cop- 
ters. Los  Angeles  will  be  the  scene  of  an 
experimental  "people  pod"  airport-to- 
city  service.  A  four-wheeled  trailer  that 
will  hold  40  passengers  will  be  set  down 
at  the  airport.  There  it  will  be  towed,  pas- 
sengers and  all,  by  a  ground  cab  to  the 
airline  ramps  while  the  copter  picks  up 
another  loaded  pod  for  a  trip  downtown. 

The  original  of  this  operation  was  a 
military  lift  of  a  loaded  van  with  87 
combat-equipped  troops  and  a  crew  of 
three.  The  heaviest-lifting  helicopter  now 
in  use,  the  Sikorsky  Army  CH-54A  Sky- 
crane,  did  it.  It's  a  spiderlike  machine  ca- 
pable of  hauling  a  7-ton  load.  The  oper- 
ation suggests  a  future  day  when  loaded 
buses  or  truck-trailers  may  be  hopped  a 
hundred  or  more  miles,  then  set  down  for 
local  stops.  This  might  be  practical  be- 
tween big  cities  and  vacation  areas,  or 
for  bus  or  truck-trailer  lines  that  cross 
expanses  of  plain,  desert,  or  mountain 
between  cities  with  stops.  This  basic  idea 
of  the  trailer  truck  applied  to  the  skies  is 
still  in  its  infancy. 
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Plane  of  a 
Thousand  Uses 


Nobody  is  any  Jonger  amazed  at  how 
quickly  helicopters  can  rescue  people 
from  previously  inaccessible  predica- 
ments —  in  floods  or  deep  snow,  on 
mountain  crags,  or  at  sea.  No  other  ve- 
hicle can  go  in  and  out  of  spots  that  not 
even  a  pack  mule  can  reach. 

Helicopter  inventor  Igor  Sikorsky  es- 
timates that  more  than  100,000  lives 
have  already  been  saved  by  the  machines. 
Mass  rescues  have  probably  escaped  at- 
tention more  than  some  of  the  spectacu- 
lar one-person  rescues.  Following  the 
1955  Tampico  hurricane,  U.S.  Navy 
copters  removed  thousands  of  Mexicans 
from  devastated  areas,  while  they 
brought  in  185,000  pounds  of  food  and 
medical  supplies,  along  with  81  medical 
teams.  In  the  same  year  scores  of  helicop- 
ters lifted  out  marooned  families  from 
homes  isolated  in  California  and  New 
England  floodsr  About  1,100  people  were 
picked  up  in  the  Connecticut  River  area 
alone. 

When  storms  and  floods  hit  the  Pacific 
Coast  during  Christmas  week  of  1964, 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  amphibious  HH-52 
copters  and  smaller  whirlybirds  from  the 
carrier  U.S.S.  Bennington  rescued  thou- 
sands more  from  Northern  California's 
flooded  Eel  River  area. 

The  mass  rescue  record  went  by  the 
boards  in  1965  when  more  than  12,000 
people  were  removed  by  Coast  Guard 
helicopters  alone  from  Louisiana  areas 
devastated  and  flooded  by  Hurricane 
Betsy.  Thousands  more  (uncounted) 
were  rescued  by  other  helicopters. 


A  Sikorsky  RH-3a  minesweeper  plane  tows  the 
U.S.S.  DE  Thomas  J.  Gary  at  5.3  knots  from 
a  dead  stop.  It  can  pull  minesweeping  cables, 
without  danger  to  crew,  for  3  hours  straight. 


On  a  single  day  in  November  1965, 
the  Coast  Guard  took  dozens  of  critically 
injured  passengers  from  the  burning  ex- 
cursion ship  Yarmouth  Castle  off  the 
Florida  Coast;  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Sheriffs  helicopter  lifted  two  injured 
hikers  from  an  inaccessible  ledge  of  the 
San  Gabriel  Mountains  and  had  them 
in  a  hospital  ten  minutes  after  the  lift- 
off; near  Point  Reyes,  40  miles  north  of 
San  Francisco,  a  Coast  Guard  helicopter 
saved  five  men  from  a  cabin  cruiser  that 
was  being  smashed  on  the  rocks;  and  an 
Air  Force  Air  Rescue  Service  Kaman 
HH-43  chopper  picked  a  family  from  a 
Maine  farmstead  where  they'd  been  iso- 
lated by  snow  for  over  a  week. 

Industry  has  latched  on  to  helicopters 
for  a  growing  list  of  uses.  As  an  "appli- 
cator" the  copter  has  it  all  over  the  light 
planes  that  for  decades  have  sprayed 
crops.  It  can  really  work  a  field  rather 
than  make  passes  at  it,  and  the  down- 
draft  from  its  rotor  can  force  a  plant 
spray  onto  every  side  of  every  leaf  be- 
low. As  a  sprayer  or  a  fertilizer  spreader, 
farmers  and  ranchers  with  large  fields 
have  found  the  craft  to  be  expensive  to 
own  but  economical  to  use  on  a  rental 
basis  from  a  charter  service  that  can 
keep  it  in  use. 

Helicopters  also  disperse  seed  in  re- 
forestation, and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
has  some  230  heliports  in  the  national 


forests  for  fire  patrol  and  surveillance. 

A  fine  demonstration  of  the  copter  as 
a  "sky  hook"  was  a  recent  performance 
in  lifting  and  placing  more  than  100  tons 
of  heating  and  ventilating  equipment 
onto  the  13-acre  roof  of  a  new  industrial 
plant  near  San  Diego.  It  took  70  short 
flights  (forward  distance  was  almost  neg- 
ligible) and  the  job  was  done  in  six  flying 
hours,  saving  thousands  of  dollars.  "Nor- 
rnal"  time  for  the  job  —  about  a  month. 
Hovering  over  the  roof,  the  helicopter 
not  only  lifted  the  equipment  from  the 
ground  level  but  lowered  each  unit  to  its 
precise  installation  spot. 

The  power  companies  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  such  uses.  Helicopters  have 
greatly  slashed  the  cost  of  running  power 
lines  over  forbidding  terrain,  and  have 
made  it  possible  to  build  lines  where  they 
couldn't  be  built  before. 

Such  performance  is  already  legen- 
dary. In  1959  one  Sikorsky  S-58  earned 
its  cost  many  times  over  in  a  power  line 
construction  job  over  Puerto  Rico's 
mountainous  spine.  Normally  about  a 
20-passenger  craft,  the  S-58  can  lift  and 
carry  slightly  over  two  tons  at  speeds  up 
to  120  mph  in  industrial  use. 

It  first  lifted  the  men,  tools  and  ma- 
terials into  the  rugged  spots  where  they 
built  the  emplacements  for  the  towers. 
Previously,  men  would  have  had  to  hack 
paths  to  some  of  these  spots,  and  build 
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the  line  around  some  of  the  roughest 
ones.  Then  it  carried  in  the  65-foot-high, 
3,750-pound  metal  transmission  towers 
intact  and  lowered  them  to  the  precise 
spots  where  they  were  to  be  installed. 
Previously  the  parts  would  have  been 
hauled  in  through  the  precipitous  forest, 
then  assembled  and  erected  there. 

Next  the  big  Sikorsky  strung  the 
cables,  and  finally  it  took  out  everything 
that  hadn't  been  taken  in  for  keeps. 

In  1960,  another  helicopter  helped  in- 
stall steel  transmission  towers  and  wood- 
en H-frame  structures  across  30  miles 
of  Virginia  hills.  Helicopters  also  have 
been  used  in  power-line  construction  in 
many  parts  of  the  U.S.  and  foreign  lands. 

Other  well  known  uses  for  helicopters 
include,  of  course,  hauling  mail  from 
metropolitan  to  suburban  postoffices; 
toting  men  and  material  to  and  from  off- 
shore drilling  platforms;  use  as  patrol 
vehicles  by  scores  of  city  and  county  po- 
lice departments;  rush-hour  traffic  obser- 
vation not  only  for  official  traffic  control 
agencies  but  for  radio  stations  reporting 
traffic  conditions  directly  to  motorists  via 
their  car  radios;  private  use  by  businesses 
and  professional  men  (now  rapidly  ex- 
panding), and  as  an  aerial  platform  for 
map-making  and  geological  surveys. 

Military  uses  have  been  dramatized 
and  accelerated  by  the  expanding  de- 
velopment of  helicopters  in  the  Vietnam 
fighting.  That  experience  will  inevitably 
step  up  civilian  adaptations,  as  most  war- 
time scientific  innovations  have  done  in 
the  past.  For  the  military  the  helicopter 
almost  seems  to  have  been  designed  on 
schedule  to  meet  an  international  need 
for  counterguerrilla  warfare.  Guerrilla 
aggressors  depend  on  hiding  out  in  in- 
accessible areas  to  which,  until  the  cop- 
ter reached  its  present  state  of  develop- 
ment, conventional  forces  with  their 
weapons  could  not  be  rapidly  moved. 

But  many  other  military  uses — espe- 
cially naval  operations  by  copter — are 
not  so  well  known.  The  smallest  heli- 
copter in  use  today  is  the  Gyrodyne 
Navy  QH-50C  DASH.  It's  a  drone,  anti- 
submarine helicopter  (that's  what  DASH 
stands  for).  Radio-controlled  and  pilot- 
less,  the  DASH  is  simply  a  frame  with  an 
engine,  radio-directed  controls,  detecting 
gear  and  two  rotors  spinning  in  opposite 
directions,  one  above  the  other.  Its  func- 
tion, obviously,  is  to  go  out  all  by  itself 
and  look  for  submarines,  reporting  what 
it  sees,  while  its  human  control  is  a  man 
on  a  distant  ship  or  shore.  Then  there's 
the  big  Sikorsky  minesweeper,  shown 
towing  a  destroyer  escort  in  our  lead  il- 
lustration, whose  primary  use  is  to  tow 


A  Coast  Guard  helicopter  scoops  up  a  stranded  man  from  the  roof  of  a  home  shattered 
by  hurricane  "Betsy"  in  1965.  The  Coast  Guard  alone  took  out  about  12,000  people. 


Los  Angeles  will  try  a  city-airport  transfer  system  with  "people  pods,"  carry- 
ing 40  passengers,  set  down  by  copters,  then  towed  by  tractor  to  departure  points. 
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minesweeping  cables  from  the  air  for 
hours  on  end.  It  ends  the  peril  of  mine 
explosions  to  minesweeping  craft  and 
crew. 

It  is  standard  for  our  aircraft  carriers 
today  to  be  patrolled  close-aboard  by  res- 
cue copters  to  pick  up  pilots  and  aircrew- 
men  who  splash  on  take-offs  and  land- 
ings —  still  the  most  accident-prone  as- 
pect of  carrier  flight. 

But  for  all  these  expanding— and  price- 
less—adaptations, the  helicopter  has  thus 
far  failed  in  the  one  use  most  commonly 
conceived  for  it  in  its  early  days.  Then 
it  was  thought  that  individual  citizens 
would  soon  have  small  copters  in  which 
they  would  hop  around  in  the  air  the  way 
they  hop  around  in  autos,  that  men  would 
go  to  work  in  them  in  the  morning  and 
their  wives  would  drop  over  to  the  super- 
market parking  lot  in  copters  not  much 
heavier  than  motorcycles. 

It's  one  of  the  oldest  dreams  of  man- 
kind that  individuals  might  fly  at  will 
anywhere  like  a  bird,  each  going  his  own 
way  from  his  own  driveway. 

Why  is  the  copter  succeeding  every 
day  in  new  uses  that  weren't  clearly  seen 
for  it,  and  thus  far  failing  in  the  com- 
monest vision  held  out  for  it  at  the  start? 
Let's  take  a  look  at  what  kind  of  "ani- 
mal" it  is,  and  its  history. 

It  is,  of  course,  an  aircraft  that  can 
fly  directly  upward  without  speeding 
along  the  ground  for  a  take-off,  like  an 
airplane.  It  can  land  on  a  spot  hardly 
bigger  than  its  own  shadow  at  high  noon. 
Since  it  doesn't  need  forward  speed  to 
stay,  in  the  air  it  can  stand  still  in  the  air. 
So  it  can  also  lift  things  and  set  them 
down  without  landing  at  all. 

Once  in  the  air  it  can  fly  forward  al- 
most as  fast  as  an  airplane  —  but  not 
quite.  That's  its  present  limitation.  Even 
so,  speeds  in  excess  of  150  mph  {some 
copters  are  now  approaching  200  mph) 


A  Hiller  12E  copter  lowers  an  assembled 
power  pole  to  its  precise  mountain  posi- 
tion for  Pacific  G  &  E.  Big  Sikorskys  do 
the  same  with  two-ton  steel  power  towers. 

are  pretty  handy  if  you  can  take  off  and 
land  anywhere  you  please. 

But  the  copter  is  a  much  more  com- 
plex machine  than  the  airplane.  A  plane 
uses  vacuum  over  its  wings  to  provide 
lift.  The  copter  creates  its  own  lift  by 
its  rotor. 


The  rotors,  though  tbey  look  like  pro- 
peller blades,  are  not  propellers.  They  are 
shaped  like  airplane  wings.  They  are 
both  wings  and  propellers  in  their  func- 
tion, and  they  can  have  their  pitch  and 
whole  over-all  angle  changed  by  the  pi- 
lot in  flight  to  control  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal speed  and  direction.  As  with  the 
airplane,  the  wings  have  to  move  rapid- 
ly through  the  air  to  create  lift.  The  fun- 
damental difference  between  the  two  is 
that  on  the  copter  the  "wings"  move  rap- 
idly without  requiring  the  craft  to  move 
rapidly  at  the  same  time. 

Man's  effort  to  achieve  such  a  craft 
goes  back  centuries,  and  no  one  man  or 
nation  can  claim  to  have  been  the  origi- 
nator of  the  helicopter.  One  of  the  first 
to  visualize  the  copter  was  the  Italian 
genius,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  the  15th 
century.  Russian  interest  in  vertical  flight 
on  a  horizontal  "propeller"  goes  back  to 
1754  when  Mikhail  V.  Lomonosov  pre- 
sented a  design  to  the  Russian  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Thirty  years  later  two 
Frenchmen,  Launcy  and  Bienvenue,  sub- 
mitted notes  on  a  helicopter-like  device 
to  the  French  Academy  of  Science. 

The  early  models  and  designs  were 
muscle-powered  (some  were  supposed  to 
be  pedal-pumped  like  a  bicycle)  and 
were  never  able  to  lift  anyone  up  into  the 
air.  Steam  was  tried,  but  the  boilers  and 
fuel  made  the  craft  too  heavy.  Then  came 
the  gasoline  engine.  By  the  end  of  WWI 
a  number  of  inventors  succeeded  in  lift- 
ing things  like  helicopters  off  the  ground. 
But  they  were  woefully  short  on  control. 

Work  continued  and  by  the  rnid-1930's 
many  models  were  built  and  flown  for 
short  distances.  The  experimenters  in- 
cluded the  Spaniards  Pescara  and  Cierva; 
Italians  D'Ascanio  and  Isacco;  Russians 
Yuriev,  Bratukhin,  Antonov  and  Mil; 
and  Americans  Berliner,  LePage,  Kellett 
and  Pitcairn.  The  first  similar  craft  to  go 
into  operational  use  was  the  Pitcairn 
Autogyro,  which  was  an  airplane  with  a 
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THE  H  ELICOPTER . . .  Plane  of  a  Thousand  Uses 


rotor  over  the  fixed  wings.  It  was  not 
a  true  helicopter  but  a  cross  between  a 
copter  and  an  airplane.  Autogyros  were 
commercially  manufactured,  and  they 
were  used  by,  among  others,  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  to  deliver  mail  to  some  large 
post-office  roofs  in  the  1930's.  They 
could  use  shortened  runways  for  take-off 
and  landing,  but  fell  short  of  true  vertical 
flight  and  hovering  ability. 

All  the  other  experimental  craft  lacked 
stability  and  control.  The  major  problem 
was  torque,  which  is  the  tendency  of  the 
craft  to  spin  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  propeller  or  rotor.  Several 
methods  were  tried  to  counteract  torque. 
The  German,  Heinrich  Focke,  designed 
a  copter  with  two  rotors,  each  turning  in 
an  opposite  direction  and  thus  cancelling 
each  other's  torque.  (This  is  still  one 
method). 

A  different  approach  was  used  by  Igor 
Sikorsky.  Since  coming  to  the  United 
States  after  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  in 
Russia,  he  had  designed  and  built  the 
highly  successful  Sikorsky  flying  boats — 
large,  amphibious  airplanes.  But  he  never 
took  his  mind  off  of  the  helicopter.  In 
1939,  he  succeeded  in  flying  a  helicopter 
that  had  a  single  main  rotor  and  a  small- 
er, controllable  rotor  at  the  tail  to  com- 
pensate for  torque. 

This  craft,  known  as  the  VS-300,  is 
considered  the  first  successful  helicopter 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Several  mod- 
els, called  XR-4's,  were  bought  by  our 
military  for  evaluation.  When  WW2  be- 
gan, the  helicopter  was  an  imperfect 
aerial  vehicle,  but  it  was  pressed  into 
service  by  both  the  United  States  and 
Germany.  About  400  Sikorsky  copters 
were  used  by  us,  chiefly  in  Pacific  areas. 
Some  had  litter  pods  on  each  side,  so 
that  two  casualties  could  be  removed 
from  battle  zones  on  each  trip.  A  few 
were  used  for  ship-to-shore  haulage  of 
light  loads. 

Their  actual  use  in  war  resulted  in  high 
hopes  for  the  versatile  craft  in  early  post- 
war years.  One  technical  journal  esti- 
mated that  there  were  about  300  in- 
ventors and  firms  trying  to  produce  the 
helicopter  "lizzie"  that  the  public  was 
expected  to  buy  by  the  thousands. 

But  the  public  just  did  not  buy.  The 
hopeful  inventors  and  firms  folded  their 
tents  and  locked  their  hangars  and  si- 
lently disappeared.  They  couldn't  get  the 
cost  low  enough  to  see  if  the  public 
would  fly  helicopters  the  way  it  drives 
cars.  They  couldn't  even  get  it  low 
enough  for  the  military  to  want  to  buy 
separate  hoppers  for  individual  infantry- 
men, though  most  readers  may  remem- 
ber when  popular  magazines  were 
{Continued  on  page  51) 
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Above,  hoist  lowers  bulldozer  to  earth  from  an  S-60.  Experiment  was  designed  to 
show  value  of  copters  in  reaching  inaccessible  areas,  both  military  and  nonmilitary. 


Another  use  for  the  versatile  copter.  Here,  a  10-ton  container  is  lifted  and  flown 
five  miles  to  test  plane's  future  role  in  ship-to-shore  transportation  of  cargoes. 
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"Tension 

says  Arlene  Francis 


"Muscle  aches 

says  Don  Drysdale 


"Tension"  or  "Muscle  Aches," 

they  both  agree  that  Niagara's 
revolutionary  Rolla-ssage  Chair  is 
"the  greatest!" 

Arlene  says:  "It  gives  me  the  most 
comforting  massage  up  and  down 
my  back  .  .  .  almost  like  the  expert 
fingers  of  a  masseuse  .  .  .  helps  me 
feel  relaxed,  free  of  tension,  fatigue." 
Don  says:  "Greatest  thing  we've  ever 
found  for  easing  minor  aches,  pains." 
Like  extra  "hands" 
to  help  where  it  hurts. 
The  secret  is  in  the  twelve  built-in 
rotating  massagers  that  roll  up  and 
down  your  back,  giving  you  a  gentle 
soothing  rundown  and  a  wonderful 
relaxed  feeling.  The 
moving  mechanism 
can  be  stopped  at  any 
place  on  the  back  to 
apply  Cyclo-Massage® 
where  it  is  needed  most. 


Rotating  "Massagers"  are  only  part 
of  the  new  Rolla-ssage"  chair  story. 

Switches  hidden  inside  the  arm  turn 
on  Cyclo-Massage  units  in  the  back 
and  footrest  .  .  .  Moving  Heat,  too. 
The  remarkable  penetrating  combi- 
nation of  all  the  units  helps  relieve 
minor  back  and  leg  pain  and  muscle 
stiffness,  everyday  tensions  and 
fatigue,  whenever  they  occur. 
Niagara  solves  decorating  problems. 
Choose  from  hundreds  of  fabrics 
and  colors  in  modern,  contemporary 
and  provincial  furniture  styles  . .  . 
made  by  craftsmen  and  designed  to 
blend  with  your  personal  taste. 
Send  attached  postage  paid  card 
for  FREE  color  booklet. 
Niagara's  Cyclo-Massage  method  has 
been  proved  by  years  of  continuing 
research  and  the  experience  of  more 
than  one  million  grateful  men  and 
women.  Write  today  for  the  Niagara 
Rolla-ssage  story  and  research  re- 
ports.They're  free.  You  have  nothing 
to  lose  but  your  minor  muscle  aches, 
pains  and  everyday  tensions. 


^.wnnmtK! v,r  For  nearest 
%  .m  •  Niagara 

Good  Housekeeping,  distributor, 
%°mmm  check  your 

*""<">  »«™<°t0*    Yellow  Pages. 


ADAMSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

A  trusted  name  . . .  proved  by  medical  research  and  the  experience  of  millions.  Franchises  available  throughout  the  U.S.,  Canada,  Europe,  the  Caribbean,  So.  America,  Australia. 
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WASHINGTON 


PRO  &  CON    OPPOSING  VIEWS  ON  THE  ABOLITION  OF  CAPITAI 


SHOULD  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 


Rep.  Robert  Kastenmeier,  (D-Wis.) 

2nd  District 

I  am  opposed  to  the  death  pen- 
■  alty  on  moral  as  well  as  other 
grounds  and  have  introduced 
legislation  to  replace  it  with  life 
imprisonment  for  federal 
crimes.  There  is  no  moral  justi- 
fication for  a  nation  to  take  a  life 
regardless  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted. Human  life  is  sacred  and  deliberately  destroy- 
ing it  is  as  much  a  moral  offense  for  the  nation  as  it  is 
for  an  individual. 

Modern  penology  has  moved  away  from  a  system 
seeking  retribution  for  crimes  to  one  rehabilitating  the 
offender.  This  is  emphasized  by  the  dramatic  decline 
in  the  use  of  the  death  penalty  in  recent  years.  From 
a  high  of  199  persons  in  1935,  the  number  of  executions 
declined  to  seven  in  1965.  Although  federal  law  still  in- 
cludes capital  punishment,  no  federal  prison  maintains 
the  means  to  carry  out  the  death  penalty.  In  addition, 
13  states  have  abolished  capital  punishment  completely 
or  have  severely  limited  its  application. 

This  growing  opposition  to  the  death  penalty  stems 
from  the  recognition  that  the  deliberate  taking  of  a 
human  life  by  the  state  has  not  deterred  others  from 
committing  similar  crimes,  nor  is  it  consistent  with  the 
moral  and  humane  goals  of  our  society. 

No  Added  Deterrent.  Statistics  reflect  a  lower  homi- 
cide rate  in  states  where  the  death  penalty  has  been 
abolished  (2.6  per  100,000  inhabitants)  than  the  na- 
tional average  of  4.8,  indicating  that  the  absence  of  the 
death  penalty  does  not  result  in  increased  crime. 

Probability  of  Error.  The  literature  on  the  death  pen- 
alty is  full  of  examples  of  miscarried  justice — of  the 


innocent  man  convicted,  sentenced  and  executed.  Our 
society  places  high  value  on  the  gift  of  life,  and  human 
judgment  is  not  infallible.  The  death  penalty,  there- 
fore, makes  it  tragically  impossible  for  society  to  cor- 
rect life  and  death  mistakes  once  they  are  made. 

Unequal  Justice  Unevenly  Applied.  The  evidence  is 
overwhelming  that  the  people  executed  are  the  poor, 
the  uneducated,  the  friendless  and  the  mentally  de- 
ranged— and  rarely,  if  ever,  the  wealthy  who  can  af- 
ford the  best  attorneys.  Furthermore,  even  among  all 
those  sentenced  to  death,  few,  rich  or  poor,  are  actually 
executed. 

What  is  true  in  state  courts  is  equally  true  in  federal 
and  military  courts.  In  the  military  the  experience  also 
points  to  the  elimination  of  the  death  penalty.  The 
Army  executed  159  people  in  the  30  years  from  1930 
through  1959.  Only  one  of  these  was  for  cowardice  al- 
though 2,894  soldiers  were  convicted  of  similar  of- 
fenses and  actually  sentenced  to  death  but  not 
executed.  Such  haphazard  application  of  the  death  sen- 
tence may  account  for  Navy  policy  against  capital  pun- 
ishment. The  Navy,  in  fact,  has  had  no  executions  since 
1842.  This  experience,  extending  over  124  years  and 
five  wars,  emphasizes  that  there  is  no  "need"  for  the 
death  penalty  as  a  deterrent  to  crimes  of  violence  or 
crimes  against  the  state. 

Those  in  position  to  know  the  full  meaning  and  effect 
of  capital  punishment  are  advancing  the  day  of  its  de- 
mise by  refusing  to  use  it.  Their  assessment  of  its  value 
is  the  best  argument  for  its  abolition. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel 
on  this  big  issue,  fill  out  the  "ballot"  on  the  facing  page  and  mail  it  to  him  1 
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PUNISHMENT  FOR  FEDERAL  CRIMES  BY  REP.  R.  W.  KASTENMEIER,  WIS.,  AND  REP.  J.  DOWDY,  TEX. 


BE  ABOLISHED  FOR  FEDERAL  CRIMES  ? 


Rep.  John  Dowdy  (D-Tex.) 

7th  District 

Capital  punishment  for  fed- 
eral crimes  is  based  on  the 
traditional  determination  to 
save  life — not  take  it. 

The  introduction  of  the  Lind- 
bergh law,  making  kidnapping  a 
federal  crime,  reduced  kidnap- 
pings by  impressing  kidnappers 
with  the  severity  of  the  crime. 

Habitual  criminals  make  of  their  prisons  a  fraternity 
and  clubhouse  for  planning  more  crimes.  They  discuss 
with  some  degree  of  thoroughness  the  "safe  crimes." 
They  have  grown  to  have  great  respect  for  the  enforce- 
ment power  of  the  federal  government  when  it  involves 
a  capital  offense.  To  weaken  laws  already  on  the  books 
is  to  give  a  green  light  to  the  most  dangerous  people 
in  the  nation.  To  strengthen  these  laws  is  to  curb 
crimes  of  the  most  offensive  nature. 

Too  often  America's  tradition  for  justice  has  been 
turned  into  a  sentimental,  irrational,  soft  consent  to 
commit  crime.  In  fact,  there  is  a  rapidly  growing  im- 
pression in  wide  areas  of  our  population  that  certain 
courts  and  certain  law  enforcement  agencies  are  more 
sympathetic  to  the  killers,  the  bandits,  the  rapists  and 
the  delinquents  than  they  are  toward  the  people  who 
are  the  victims  of  their  crimes. 

In  our  land  of  liberty,  a  law-abiding  citizen  should 
not  find  it  necessary  to  lock  himself  in  his  home  behind 
barred  doors  to  protect  himself  from  assault,  yet  that 
is  coming  nearer  to  realization  with  each  new  removal 
of  a  penal  deterrent  to  crime. 

One  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  which  raised 


protests  from  law  enforcement  officers  and  prosecutors 
over  the  country  found  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  in 
sharp  disagreement.  Justice  White  predicted  that  "in 
a  number  of  cases,  the  Court's  rule  will  return  a  killer, 
a  rapist,  or  other  criminal,  to  the  streets  ...  to  repeat 
his  crime  whenever  it  pleases  him."  Justice  Harlan, 
another  dissenter,  stated:  "How  much  harm  this  deci- 
sion will  inflict  on  law  enforcement  cannot  be  fairly 
predicted  with  accuracy.  The  social  costs  of  crime  are 
too  great  to  call  the  new  rules  anything  but  a  hazard- 
ous experimentation." 

In  these  days  of  rapidly  decaying  moral  values,  with 
greatly  increasing  crime  rates,  can  we  afford  more  ex- 
perimentation in  abolishing  deterrents  to  crime?  Do 
we  want  to  revert  to  the  days  when  decent  people  lived 
in  walled  communities,  leaving  criminals  to  roam  the 
land  unmolested? 

Stricter  laws  and  stricter  enforcement  should  be 
supported  by  an  enlightened  public,  a  public  anxious 
to  see  life  saved  on  the  grounds  that  one  life  taken 
under  the  law  and  by  the  state  could  mean  the  saving 
of  five  to  500  lives. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  on  oc- 
casions, under  the  laws  of  man,  as  well  as  the  laws  of 
God,  a  person  commits  a  crime  so  heinous — so  horrible 
— that  he  forfeits  his  right  to  live.  For  some  crimes  and 
criminals  there  is  no  real  deterrent  save  the  penalty  of 
death.  Such  offenses  cry  to  the  Throne  of  Heaven  for 
the  Supreme  Penalty. 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine 
for  October  the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON: 
Should  Capital  Punishment  Be  Abolished  For 
Federal  Crimes? 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE. 

IN  MY  OPINION  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  FOR  FEDERAL  CRIMES 
□  SHOULD  □  SHOULD  NOT  BE  ABOLISHED. 


SIGNED 


ADDRESS   

TOWN   STATE.. 
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V 


By  JOHN  DEVANEY 

The  Indian  had  a  headache,  and  he 
wasn't  sure  why  he  was  there  any- 
way. Slouched  on  the  running 
hoard  of  a  car  in  the  Hupmobile  show- 
room, he  winced  at  the  loud  voices  of 
the  men  talking  around  him.  The  Indian 
was  Jim  Thorpe,  maybe  the  greatest  foot- 
ball player  ever.  The  time  was  a  sultry 
September  day  in  1920  in  Canton.  Ohio, 
and  this  automobile  showroom  was  the 
birthplace  of  big  league  pro  football.  The 
American  Professional  Football  Associa- 
tion was  being  formed  there,  and  the 
owners  wanted  Thorpe's  name  on  the 
masthead  as  President. 

Thorpe  was  the  first  pro  football  hero. 
Pro  football  dated  back  to  1895.  but  for 
years  it  had  been  a  sand-lot  sport.  Even 
after  the  meeting  in  Canton,  which  pro- 
duced the  first  pro  league,  the  game  was 
sick,  sicker,  and  sicker  still.  Then,  some 
15  years  ago.  it  got  an  injection,  a  shot 
of  something  called  television,  and  TV 
did  for  pro  football  what  a  change  of 
clothes  does  for  Clark  Kent:  Pro  football 
boomed  to  super  proportions. 

It  has  boomed  in  every  imaginable 
way.  Attendance  leaped  from  2  million 
in  1950  to  6.5  million  last  year.  Each 
week  in  the  season  some  30  million  peo- 
ple watch  the  games  on  television.  Good 
seats  to  a  pro  game  are  as  hard  to  find 
as  snowballs  on  a  Florida  beach.  There 
hasn't  been  an  unsold  seat  in  Green  Bay's 
City  Stadium  (capacity  50.500)  since 
1959.  Each  year,  before  they  play  a  sin- 
gle home  game,  the  New  York  Giants 
sell  some  420,000  tickets — every  one 
they  have.  This  fall  more  than  half  of  all 
pro  games  will  be  sellouts.  All  told,  the 
pros  will  sell  seven  of  every  ten  tickets 
they  print. 


The  pro  footballers  always  gave  it 


FROM  RAGS  TO  RICHES.. 


The  Story 


This  fall.  too.  pro  football  enters  a 
new  era.  After  years  of  battling,  the  old- 
line  National  Football  League  and  the 
upstart  American  Football  League  re- 
cently agreed  to  merge.  Next  January, 
the  champions  of  each  league  will  meet 
in  a  championship  game  to  settle  an  ar- 
gument that  has  raged  for  half  a  decade: 
Could  a  good  AFL  team  beat  a  good 
NFL  team?  It  is  likely  that  at  least  60 
million  will  be  watching — the  biggest  au- 
dience for  one  game  in  the  history  of 
U.S.  sport. 

TV  sponsors  will  pay  at  least  $70,000 
for  one  minute  of  commercial  time  dur- 
ing that  game.  The  sponsors  like  to  talk 
to  pro  football  fans,  especially  since  a 
recent  Coca-Cola  survey  indicated  that 


Only  when  TV  could  put  YOU  right  down 
in  the  scrimmage  did  the  pros  strike  pay  dirt. 


pro  football  fans  are  younger  and  richer 
than  baseball  fans.  This  year  TV  will 
shower  close  to  $1  million  on  each  of 
the  24  pro  football  owners  for  the  privi- 
lege of  telecasting  their  games.  In  addi- 
tion. TV  will  pay  several  million  more 
dollars  to  telecast  post-season  all-star  and 
championship  games.  Some  of  those  dol- 
lars pour  into  the  players'  pension  fund; 
at  65  an  ex-player  who  has  had  five  years 


of  NFL  experience  will  receive  anywhere 
from  $437  on  up  to  $800  a  month. 

Dollars.  Millions  of  dollars.  Specta- 
tors. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  specta- 
tors. They  tell  you  something  of  the  im- 
pact pro  football  has  made  on  American 
life.  But  you  have  to  look  deeper — at 
the  fans,  the  owners,  the  players — to  un- 
derstand what  a  fine  madness  this  game 
has  become  to  all  sorts  of  people. 
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of  Professional  Football 


There  is,  for  example,  Jerry  Wolman. 
At  37,  Wolman  had  made  a  $40  million 
fortune  in  building  shopping  centers. 
"But  one  moment  in  pro  football,"  he 
told  me  recently,  "gave  me  the  biggest 
thrill  of  my  life."  In  1964,  Wolman 
bought  the  Philadelphia  Eagles  for  $5V2 
million.  In  their  first  game  under  their 
new  owner,  the  Eagles  trampled  the 
champion  Giants,  38-7.  Near  the  end  of 
the  game,  Wolman  leaped  out  of  his  box 
seat  and  ran  onto  the  gridiron,  delirious 
with  excitement,  waving  at  the  crowd, 
and  when  the  crowd  roared  back  its  ap- 
preciation to  him  for  bringing  home  a 
winner,  Wolman  threw  his  arms  high  in 
delight.  "That  afternoon,"  he  says,  "I  got 
my  $5Vi  million  worth.  Today  you  could 


offer  me  $50  million  and  I  would  not  sell 
this  team.  There  are  some  things  you 
never  sell — your  wife,  your  children,  and 
the  Philadelphia  Eagles." 

Then  there  is  that  man  in  Green  Bay 
who  wouldn't  change  his  socks  for  seven 
weeks  while  the  Packers  were  on  a  win- 
ning streak.  "If  anything  is  going  to 
smell,"  he  told  friends,  "let  it  be  my  socks 
and  not  the  team." 

There  is  that  woman  in  Chicago  who 
in  a  divorce  court  told  her  husband, 
"OK,  you  get  possession  of  the  child,  but 
I  get  the  season  tickets  to  the  Bear 
games." 

There  are  the  39,000  people  who  came 
to  a  Baltimore  Colt  exhibition  game. 
Most  of  them  bought  souvenir  programs, 

THE  AMERI 


but  after  the  game  only  six  programs 
were  found  in  the  empty  stands. 

There  is  the  Long  Island  man  who  was 
told  by  his  wife  that  their  son  would  be 
baptized  at  2  p.m.  the  following  Sunday. 
"Are  you  crazy?"  he  roared.  "That's 
when  the  Giant  games  come  on  TV." 

There  are  coaches  like  Joe  Collier  of 
the  Buffalo  Bills.  Day  in  and  day  out  he 
sits  in  a  darkroom  staring  at  flickering 
movies  of  the  Bills'  games.  Click!  The 
projector  starts  and  on  the  screen  a  play 
unfolds.  Click!  Collier  presses  the  re- 
verse button  and  the  play  runs  backward, 
the  players  running  on  their  heels  like 
the  characters  in  a  silent-screen  comedy. 
Click!  The  play  goes  forward  again.  For 
hours  Collier  will  stare  at  one  play,  run- 
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ning  it  backward  and  forward,  looking 
to  see  what  someone  did  right,  what 
someone  else  did  wrong.  Each  week  dur- 
ing the  season  a  coach  like  Collier  will 
watch  the  equivalent  of  30  full-length 
movies.  "I  haven't  gone  to  a  motion- 
picture  show  in  five  years,"  he  says.  "My 
eyeballs  couldn't  take  it."  This  fanaticism 
for  perfection  is  reflected  in  the  quality 
of  play  which  excites  the  fans. 

Then  there  are  the  players.  Like  Al 
Nelson,  a  defensive  back  for  the  Eagles. 
It  is  fourth  down,  a  yard  to  go  for  the 
Cleveland  Browns.  They  give  the  ball  to 
big  Jim  Brown,  who  thunders  around  end 
like  a  runaway  freight  train.  A  blocker 
knocks  Nelson  out  of  the  way.  but  Al 
Nelson,  defensive  back,  crawls  on  his 
hands  and  knees  into  Brown's  path. 
Brown's  knees  smash  like  pistons  into 
Nelson's  ribs,  but  Brown  goes  down, 
spilled  for  a  loss. 

For  years  people  used  to  say,  "College 
players  have  more  spirit  than  the  pros." 
You  don't  say  that  today.  Not  to  Al  Nel- 
son. Not  to  Jim  Ringo.  Not  to  Ralph 
Guglielmi.  Not  if  you  want  to  keep  your 
health  you  don't.  The  average  fan  will 


pads  had  to  be  thrown  away.  They  were 
soaked  with  blood. 

Someone  asked  him  why  he'd  played. 
"You  play  with  small  hurts,"  said  Ringo, 
and  in  that  one  sentence  he  summed  up 
the  pro  football  player's  code.  You  learn 
to  live  with  pain.  Ringo  was  saying,  be- 
cause it  is  always  there.  "In  this  game." 
says  Giant  coach  Allic  Sherman,  "a 
player  aches  from  July  to  December." 

They  are  well  paid  for  the  aches,  of 
course.  Most  starting  linemen  earn  $15,- 
000  for  their  five  months  of  work.  A 
running  back  or  pass  receiver  will  get  up 
to  $30,000.  and  a  big  star  like  Johnny 
Unitas  or  Paul  Hornung  will  earn  $60.- 
000  and  more.  But  the  money  alone  isn't 
what  keeps  them  playing  with  "the 
small  hurts."  Once  Rick  Casares.  then  a 
Bears'  fullback,  told  mc:  "Some  guys 
might  play  for  the  money  alone,  but 
after  two  years  they're  gone.  This  is  too 
punishing  a  game  to  play  just  for 
money." 

The  punishment  can  be  mental.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  I  was  near  the  Washington 
Redskin  bench  as  quarterback  Ralph 
Guglielmi  tossed  six  straight  complete 


That's  what  pro  football  is  all  about." 

Y.  A.  Tittle  was  a  grizzled,  13-year 
pro  veteran  when  he  came  to  the  Giants 
in  1961  and  passed  them  to  an  eastern 
championship.  It  was  Tittle's  first  cham- 
pionship and  after  the  Giants  had  won 
it,  he  ran  off  the  field  and  into  the  club- 
house, where  he  phoned  his  wife  in  Cali- 
fornia. But  for  three  minutes  Tittle 
couldn't  speak  because  he  was  crying. 

The  fans  feel  this  drive  to  win.  It 
builds  within  them  from  quarter  to  quar- 
ter. With  two  minutes  to  go  in  a  close 
game,  a  football  crowd  can  be  close  to 
a  lynch  mob  in  emotional  intensity. 
Within  120  seconds,  the  crowd  realizes, 
it  will  either  be  deep  in  a  valley  of  black 
despair  or  dancing  on  a  mountain  peak 
of  joy.  Several  years  ago  a  Detroit  crowd 
was  shrieking,  wild  with  excitement,  as 
their  Lion  team  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
upsetting  the  Colts.  But  with  only  16 
seconds  left  to  play.  Johnny  Unitas  threw 
a  touchdown  pass  to  put  the  Colts  ahead. 
15-13.  Lion  fans  collapsed  into  their 
seats,  faces  white  with  disappointment. 

Ten  seconds  later  they  were  up  on 
their  feet,  shouting  for  the  Lions'  Jim 
Gibbons  to  run.  run.  for  heaven's  sake, 
run!  Gibbons  had  grabbed  a  desperation 
pass  and  was  streaking  down  the  side- 
line toward  the  goal  60  yards  away,  two 
Colts  at  his  heels.  Gibbons  crossed  that 
goal  as  the  gun  sounded.  The  Lions  had 
won.  20-15.  and  in  those  16  seconds 
Detroit  fans  knew  what  it  must  be  like 
to  walk  through  hell  and  find  a  door  that 
opens  on  the  other  side. 

"Victory  or  defeat  in  the  last  few  min- 
utes," says  NFL-AFL  commissioner 
Pete  Rozelle.  "That's  what  has  helped  to 
make  pro  football  so  popular.  And  it's 
no  accident  that  we  have  so  many  close 
games.  In  pro  football  the  last-place 
teams  get  first  crack  at  picking  the  top 
college  players.  This  evens  up  the  league, 
this  makes  for  close  games."  Then,  too. 
the  superb  quality  of  most  of  the  passers 
and  receivers  in  pro  ball  makes  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  quick  succession  of  long 
scoring  plays  conceivable  for  any  team, 
at  any  time,  in  any  game. 

"Close  games,  they've  made  me  old 
before  my  time."  says  dapper  Arthur 
Modell.  owner  of  the  Cleveland  Browns. 
And  then  Modell  says  what  you  hear 
again  and  again  in  pro  football:  "There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  like  this  game. 
In  nothing  else  can  you  experience  such 
emotional  highs  when  you  win  and  such 
lows  when  you  lose." 

It  is.  then,  a  topsy-turvy  world,  this 
world  of  pro  football.  "It  is  a  game  at- 
tuned to  the  times,"  Rozelle  told  me  re- 
cently. "It's  fast,  it  has  action,  it  has  last- 
act  drama,  it  has  physical  violence  and 
it  moves."  (Turn  to  next  page) 


ln  1925,  George  Halas,  who  still  runs  the  Chicago  Bears,  harnessed  Illinois'  great  Red 
Grange  to  ten  games  in  seventeen  days  and  proved  that  you  could  make  money  with 
pro  football.    But  the  pickings  were  lean  for  teams  without  Granges  or  Jim  Thorpes. 


tell  you  that  only  a  few  college  teams 
will  show  flashes  of  the  brand  of  ball  that 
is  routine  in  the  pro  games — be  it  in 
skill,  execution  or  desire. 

Before  a  game  several  years  ago.  when 
Ringo  was  a  center  for  the  Green  Bay 
Packers,  a  rash  of  puffy,  red  hoils  bursl 
out  across  his  back.  A  trainer  bandaged 
the  boils — Ringo  grimacing  with  pain — 
and  he  went  out  to  play.  The  game 
movies  the  next  day  showed  that  he  did 
not  miss  a  single  block.  But  when  he 
came  off  the  field  after  the  game,  his  hip 
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passes  in  the  last  few  seconds  of  a 
game,  the  final  pass  for  a  touchdown 
that  gave  the  Redskins  an  upset  24-24 
tie  with  the  Giants.  Guglielmi  came  off 
the  field  slowly,  his  face  pale,  and  then 
he  knelt  down  and  began  to  throw  up. 

Coming  from  behind.  That's  what 
Guglielmi  had  done,  and  the  effort  had 
cost  him.  But  the  effort  was  worth  the 
cost.  It  always  is  to  pro  football  players. 
"Winning."  Casares  told  me,  "that  makes 
up  for  all  the  pain,  all  the  punishment. 

ILLUSTRATED    BY   WILLARD  MULLIN 


This  year,  we'll  have  our  first  "World  Series"  of  pro  football.  The  two  leagues  quit  fighting  to  reap  the  harvest  of  a  playoff  game. 
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The  game  did  not  always  seem  so  at- 
tuned to  the  times.  Up  to  15  years  ago 
big  crowds  were  rare.  Eagle  officials  still 
wince  when  they  remember  the  empty 
seats  of  the  1930's.  "At  one  game,"  says 
a  club  official,  "it  began  to  rain.  We  an- 
nounced that  every  fan  in  the  ball  park 
could  sit  in  the  covered  press  box.  They 
all  fit." 

Just  five  years  ago  the  New  York 
Titans  (now  the  Jets)  played  a  game  in 
the  old  Polo  Grounds.  Before  the  game 
the  Titans  were  introduced  over  the  PA 
system  to  the  crowd.  One  Titan  looked 
up  at  the  few  people  in  the  seats  and 


The  $  1 0  was  wisely  invested.  Brallier, 
the  first  pro  gridder,  led  Latrobe  to  a  12- 
0  victory.  Other  teams  in  western 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  began  to  hire 
players.  Teams  like  the  Canton  Bulldogs 
and  the  Massillon  Tigers  paid  college 
players  and  coal  miners  to  smash  each 
other  on  slag-covered  fields,  mustachioed 
men  playing  without  helmets  or  pads, 
flailing  each  other  into  bloody  unconsci- 
ousness. The  pay  was  uncertain.  "It  was 
on  a  when-and-if  basis,"  one  old-timer 
has  recalled.  "When  we  got  a  game — and 
if  the  game  made  any  money." 

By  1920  Jim  Thorpe  was  the  most 


the  old  Indian  doesn't  like  to  block  any- 
more," Owen  said.  On  the  next  play  the 
burly  Owen  charged  in  at  a  ball  carrier. 
"Suddenly,"  he  said  years  later,  "some- 
thing hit  me  and  I  landed  square  on  my 
head.  When  I  came  to,  Thorpe  was  help- 
ing me  to  my  feet  and  saying,  'Son,  never 
take  your  eye  off  an  old  Indian.'  " 

Thorpe  drew  big  crowds.  When  Ralph 
Hay,  general  manager  of  the  Bulldogs, 
met  with  some  other  team  owners  in  his 
Canton  automobile  showroom  on  that 
muggy  September  day  in  1920,  he  in- 
vited Thorpe  to  attend.  Thorpe's  name, 
the  club  owners  figured,  would  give 


prestige  to  a  pro  football  league — the 
first  of  its  kind — that  they  planned  to 
form.  They  called  it  the  American  Pro- 
fessional Football  Association,  with 
Thorpe  as  president. 

A  year  later  the  league's  name  was 
changed  to  the  National  Football  League 
and  Thorpe  was  replaced  as  president. 
But  teams  dropped,  willy  nilly,  in  and 
out  of  the  league.  Some  clubs  played  12 
games,  others  only  three  because  they 
didn't  have  the  carfare  to  travel.  George 
Halas  remembers  one  season  when  the 
net  profit  for  the  Chicago  Bears  was  $23 
— and  that  was  a  good  year.  In  one  sea- 
son, says  Halas  (then  as  now  the  owner- 
(Continued  on  page  53) 


Today,  the  game  is  so  popular  that  some  people  will  do  anything  to  get  tickets. 


said,  "I  think  it  would  be  easier  if  they 
introduced  the  crowd  to  the  players." 

Pro  football  was  introduced  to  its  first 
crowd  on  August  31,  1895,  at  Latrobe, 
Pa.  The  Latrobe  YMCA  had  challenged 
a  sand-lot  team  from  nearby  Jeannette 
to  a  football  match.  A  few  days  before 
the  game,  Latrobe's  quarterback  was 
hurt.  The  coach  asked  John  Brallier,  a 
16-year-old  schoolboy  quarterback,  if 
he  would  fill  in. 

No,  said  Brallier,  he  was  going  to  col- 
lege in  the  fall  and  didn't  want  to  risk 
getting  hurt. 

Would  he  play  for  $10  plus  expenses? 

Brallier's  eyes  went  wide.  Yes,  sir,  you 
bet  he  would. 


famous  when-and-if  player,  a  kicker  of 
50-yard  field  goals,  a  runner  who  could 
dodge  tacklers  or  bowl  them  over,  a 
vicious  tackier.  He  weighed  only  190 
pounds,  but  when  Thorpe  hit,  said  one 
opponent,  ".  .  .  it  was  like  a  redwood 
tree  falling  on  you."  An  Indian  out  of 
Oklahoma,  Thorpe  was  America's  first 
sports  hero,  the  winner  of  two  gold 
medals  at  the  1912  Olympics,  a  big- 
league  baseball  player  with  John  Mc- 
Graw's  Giants,  a  bruising  halfback  for 
the  Canton  Bulldogs. 

When  Thorpe  didn't  feel  right,  he 
played  listlessly.  In  one  game  Steve 
Owen,  later  a  Giant  coach,  evaded  a 
half-hearted  block  by  Thorpe.  "I  guess 
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(Readers  may  find  this  series  of  value  on 
future  motor  trips  or  of  interest  to  stu- 
dents of  American  history.  We  suggest 
you  clip  and  save  each  as  it  appears.) 

By  ALDEN  STEVENS 
Field  Director,  Mobil  Travel  Guide 

St.  Francisville,  La.,  27  miles  north 
of  Baton  Rouge  on  U.S.  61,  is  today 
a  center  of  well-preserved,  pre-Civil  War 
plantations.  The  whole  picture  of  old 
Southern  culture  is  here,  restored  and 
maintained,  attracting  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing number  of  visitors. 

Bayous  twist  through  the  landscape; 
cypress  and  live  oaks  drip  with  Spanish 
moss;  formal  gardens,  slave  quarters  and 
mansions  cluster  about  the  town  which  is 
developing  into  a  tourist  attraction  but  is 
still  off  the  beaten  track. 

On  a  narrow  ridge  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Mississippi  River,  St. 
Francisville  has  been  called  "two  miles 
long  and  two  yards  wide."  Founded 
about  1790,  it  was  a  trading  center  for 
an  important  cotton  area  for  many  years. 
Its  Grace  Church  (1858),  is  a  beautiful 
English  Gothic  structure  with  an  inter- 
esting old  churchyard  cemetery.  In  the 


Oakley  House  (1799),  near  St.  Francisville,  La.,  where  Audubon  lived  and  painted. 

PLANTATIONS  OF 
THE  OLD  SOUTH 


immediate  vicinity  there  are  1 1  planta- 
tions, some  open,  some  not;  all  worth 
looking  at. 

Rosedown  (1835),  five  miles  east  on 
LA  10,  has  recently  been  opened  to  the 
public  and  is  a  particularly  fine  restora- 
tion. Built  by  Daniel  Trumbull  for  his  18- 
year-old  bride,  it  is  now  a  working  cattle 
plantation. 

Oakley  (1799),  AV2  miles  southeast 
just  off  U.S.  61,  is  perhaps  the  most  fa- 
mous plantation  in  the  area.  Here  John 
James  Audubon  lived,  worked  and 
painted  many  of  his  famous  pictures  of 
American  birds.  The  two-story  house 
with  raised  brick  basement  is  excellent 
Colonial  architecture.  There  is  also  a  de- 
tached kitchen  house,  a  barn  with  many 
old  tools  and  objects  and  a  remarkable 
formal  garden.  The  house  has  been  re- 
furnished in  the  style  of  1790-1830. 

Six  miles  north  of  St.  Francisville  on 
U.S.  61  is  Cottage  Plantation.  Built  be- 
tween 1795  and  1850,  this  is  one  of  the 
few  remaining  complete  ante-bellum 
plantations.  Like  Oakley,  the  house  is 
simple  and  beautiful. 


These  three  are  open  to  the  public  at 
moderate  fees.  In  the  vicinity  are  eight 
others,  and  plans  are  afoot  to  open  some 
of  them.  Afton  Villa,  opposite  Cottage 
Plantation  just  off  U.S.  61,  is  an  elaborate 
house  which  was  used  in  the  motion  pic- 


ture "Drango."  Waverley  and  Ellerslie 
are  both  north  of  St.  Francisville  near 
Bains. 

About  85  miles  north  on  U.S.  61  is 
Natchez,  Miss.,  a  town  where  memories 
of  the  old  days  still  live.  To  the  south  is 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana's  capital,  with 
its  many  fine  old  buildings,  the  34-story 


marble  capitol,  built  by  Huey  P.  Long, 
and  the  state  university. 

1966  Motel  and  Restaurant  Info: 

In  Baton  Rouge:  Excellent — Bellemont,  7370 
Airline  Hwy.,  4  mi.  E  on  US  61,  190  Bypass.  450 
A/C  rooms,  pools.  Cafe,  bar  (5041  EL  5-3311. 
Excellent — Continental,  5180  Airline  Hwy.,  4 
mi.  E  on  US  61.  190  Bypass.  93  A/C  rooms,  pool. 
Cafe,  bar.  (504)  EL  6-1441.  Excellent— Holiday 
Inn,  5955  Airline  Hwy.,  4V2  mi.  E  on  US  61,  190 
Bypass.  188  A/C  rooms,  pool.  Cafe,  bar.  (504) 
EL  6-2531.  Excellent— Village  Restaurant,  8464 
Airline  Hwy  ,  6  mi.  E  on  US  61,  190  Bypass. 
Lunch,  dinner.  Closed  Mon.,  Dec.  24-26.  Italian, 
American  cooking.  Bar.  Attractive  grounds, 
leisurely  dining.  (504)  WA  1-2551.  Very  good — 
Bob  and  Jake's  Steak  House,  2647  Government 
St.,  20  blocks  south  of  city  center.  Lunch, 
dinner.  Closed  Sun.,  Jan.  1,  Dec.  24,  25.  French, 
American  cooking,  bar.  Steaks,  seafood,  live 
lobster  tank.  (504)  DI  3-4516.  (There  are  many 
other  fine  motels,  hotels  and  restaurants  in 
Baton  Rouge.  See  Mobil  Travel  Guide  to  the 
Southwest  and  South  Central  States) . 

Your  appreciation  of  any  historic  area 
is  greatly  enriched  if  you  read  about  it 
first.  "Louisiana  Plantation  Homes," 
prepared  by  the  Louisiana  Dept.  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry,  Box  4185,  Capital 
Station,  Baton  Rouge,  is  brief  but  very 
good.  The  Louisiana  State  Guide  (Has- 
tings House,  New  York),  may  be  in  your 
library  and  has  much  lore  on  many  of 
these  old  houses. 
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Read,  for  your  amazement,  what  the  wise  men  said  so  long,  long,  long  ago. 


By  RALPH  L.  WOODS 

Flight,  1759 — If  men  were  all  virtu- 
ous, I  should  with  great  alacrity  teach 
them  all  to  fly.  But  what  would  be  the 
security  of  the  good,  if  the  bad  could  at 
pleasure  invade  them  from  the  sky? 
Against  an  army  sailing  through  the 
clouds,  neither  wall  nor  mountains,  nor 
seas,  could  afford  any  security. 

Samuel  Johnson. 

America,  1775 — Young  man,  there  is 
America — -which  at  this  day  serves  for 
little  more  than  to  amuse  you  with  stories 
of  savage  men,  and  uncouth  manners;  yet 
shall,  before  you  taste  of  death,  show  it- 
self equal  to  the  whole  of  that  commerce 
which  now  attracts  the  envy  of  the  world. 

Edmund  Burke. 

Engineers  in  Industry,  1825 — It  is 
easy  to  recognize  in  the  scientific  body 
as  it  now  exists  a  certain  number  of  en- 
gineers distinct  from  men  of  science 
properly  so-called  .  .  .  This  class  will, 
without  doubt,  constitute  the  direct  and 
necessary  instrument  of  coalition  be- 
tween men  of  science  and  industrialists 
by  which  alone  the  new  social  order  can 
commence.  Auguste  Comte. 

Communism,  1842  —  Communism, 
though  it  be  at  present  but  little  discussed 
and  now  yearns  away  its  life  in  forgotten 
garrets  on  wretched  straw  pallets,  is  still 
the  gloomy  hero  to  whom  a  great  if 
transitory  part  is  assigned  in  the  modern 
tragedy,  and  which  only  waits  the  cue 
to  enter  on  the  stage  .  .  .  The  future  has 
an  odor  of  Russian  leather,  blood,  blas- 
phemy, and  much  beating  with  the  knout. 
I  advise  our  descendents  to  come  into  the 
world  with  thick  skins.  Heinrich  Heine. 

The  Danger  of  Science,  1862 — Man 
has  mounted  science,  and  is  now  run 
away  with  it.  I  firmly  believe  that  before 
many  centuries  more,  science  will  be  the 
master  of  men.  The  engines  he  will  have 
invented  will  be  beyond  his  strength  to 
control.  Some  day  science  may  have  the 
existence  of  mankind  in  its  power,  and 
the  human  race  commit  suicide  by  blow- 
ing up  the  world.  Henry  Adams. 

Automobiles,  1899 — The  hour  is  not 
far  distant  when  no  horses  will  be  found 
in  sight  below  Central  Park  (in  New 
York  City).  The  gentle  brute  has  had 
his  day,  but  he  will  soon  be  a  relic  of 
the  past  except  for  purposes  of  pleasure. 

Scientific  American. 

Russia,  1904 — I  am  half  crazy  with 
fear  that  Russia  is  sailing  straight  into 
another  French  revolution  which  may 
upset  all  Europe  and  us  too.  A  serious 
disaster  to  Russia  might  smash  the  whole 
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PROPHETS  CAN 
BE  RIGHT 


civilized  world.  Other  people  see  only 
the  madness;  I  see  only  the  ruin.  Russia 
is  completely  off  her  head.  Henry  Adams. 

The  Socialized  State,  1904 — Inevita- 
bly the  officialdom  of  the  socialized  state 
will  become  an  hereditary  caste  with  a 
despot  at  the  top,  who  will  be  either 
hereditary  or  elected  exclusively  by  the 
members  of  the  official  class.  Then  they 
will  lord  it  over  the  subject  people,  re- 
duced to  a  degrading  equality  in  poverty, 
deprived  of  every  vestige  of  economic 
and  political  independence. 

Max  Hirsch. 

The  Airplane,  1908 — If  only  some  of 
our  people  in  England  could  see  or  imag- 
ine what  Wilbur  Wright  is  now  doing  I 
am  certain  it  would  give  them  a  terrible 
shock.  A  conquest  of  the  air  by  any  na- 
tion means  more  than  the  average  man 
is  willing  to  admit  or  even  think  about. 
That  Wilbur  Wright  is  in  possession  of  a 
power  which  controls  the  fate  of  nations 
is  beyond  dispute.  Major  Baden-Powell. 

Japan,  1909 — Politically  there  are  no 
conditions  that  can  restrain  Japan  from 
entering  into  war  with  this  nation  [the 
U.S.A.]  .  .  .  Undefended  are  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  the  portal  through  which 
Japan  expects  to  gain  the  grail  of  her 
Tenro  .  .  .  For  two  decades  she  planned 
and  warred  toward  this  end  .  .  .  There 
has  been  no  hesitancy  nor  doubt  nor  de- 
lay .  .  .  Without  hurry,  calmly,  with  the 
inexorable  certitude  of  a  glacier,  Japan 
has  moved  toward  this  predetermined 
point  .  .  .  Manila  will  be  forced  to  sur- 
render in  less  than  three  weeks  ...  If  the 
American  forces  should  remain  behind 
their  lines  at  Manila,  they  would,  in  two 
weeks  after  the  declaration  of  war,  be 
surrounded  by  overwhelming  numbers. 

Homer  Lea. 

Mathematical  Physics,  1909  —  Thus 
results  the  plain  assurance  that  the  future 
of  Thought,  and  therefore  of  History, 
lies  in  the  hands  of  the  physicists,  and 
that  the  future  historian  must  seek  his 
education  in  the  world  of  mathematical 
physics.  Nothing  can  be  expected  from 
further  study  on  the  old  lines. 

Henry  Adams. 

Atomic  Energy,  1913  —  A  scientist 
and  teacher  holds  before  his  class  a  flask 
containing  14  ounces  of  uranium  oxide, 
and  says:  "If  at  a  word  in  one  instant  I 
could  release  the  energy  of  the  atoms  in 


and , 


this  bottle  it  would  blow  us  and  every- 
thing about  us  to  fragments;  if  I  could 
burn  it  into  the  machinery  that  lights  this 
city  it  could  keep  Edinburgh  brightly  lit 
for  a  week." 

".  .  .  in  1953  the  first  atomic  energy 
[will  induce]  radio-activity  into  the 
sphere  of  industrial  machinery,  and  its 
first  general  use  [will]  replace  the  steam 
engine  in  electrical  generating  plants." 
H.  G.  Wells  in  his  "The  World  Set  Free." 

Japan  and  America,  1918 — An  in- 
evitable conflict  will  arise  between  Japan 
and  America  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pacific  and  its  coasts.     Nikolai  Lenin. 

Vulnerability  of  Pearl  Harbor,  1924 — 
The  fighting  plane  and  the  bomber,  ever 
on  the  alert  and  in  scattered  formation 
when  resting  on  their  bases,  furnish  the 
only  hope  of  defense  at  Pearl  Harbor.  If 
our  warships  there  were  to  be  found  bot- 
tled up  in  a  surprise  attack  from  the  air 
and  our  airplanes  destroyed  on  the 
ground,  nothing  but  a  miracle  would  help 
us  hold  our  Far  East  possessions.  It 
would  break  our  backs. 

Gen.  William  Mitchell. 

English  Tenacity,  1925 — The  British 
nation  can  be  counted  upon  to  carry 
through  to  victory  any  struggle  that  it 
once  enters  upon  no  matter  how  long 
such  a  struggle  may  last  or  however  great 
the  sacrifices  that  may  be  necessary  or 
whatever  the  means  that  have  to  be  em- 
ployed; and  all  this  even  though  the 
actual  military  equipment  at  hand  may 
be  utterly  inadequate  when  compared 
with  that  of  other  nations.  Adolf  Hitler 
in  "Mein  Kampf." 
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Federal  Taxation,  1788 — The  gentle- 
man says  that  .  .  .  the  demands  of  the 
community  are  always  equal  to  its  re- 
sources; that  Congress  will  find  a  use 
for  all  the  money  the  people  can  pay 
.  .  .  Does  he  suppose  the  general  gov- 
ernment will  want  all  the  money  the  peo- 
ple can  furnish,  and  also  that  the  State 
governments  will  want  all  the  money  the 
people  can  furnish?  .  .  .  What  contradic- 
tion this  is.  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Freedom  from  Invasion,  1837 — Shall 
we  expect  a  transatlantic  military  giant 
to  step  the  ocean  and  crush  us  at  a  blow? 
Never!  All  the  armies  of  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa  combined  with  all  the  treas- 
ures of  the  earth  (our  own  excepted)  in 
their  military  chest,  with  a  Bonaparte 
for  a  commander,  could  not  by  force  take 
a  drink  from  the  Ohio  or  make  a  track 
on  the  Blue  Ridge  in  a  trial  of  a  thousand 
years.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Airplane,  1842 — There  is  one 
more  progress  to  be  realized,  and  it  is 
drawing  near  to  it ...  It  is  but  to  find  the 
means  of  guiding  in  a  mass  of  air  a 
lighter  bubble  than  air  .  .  .  That  very  in- 
stant frontiers  vanish,  barriers  are  ef- 
faced; the  entire  Chinese  Wall  around 
thought,  around  commerce,  around  in- 
dustry, around  nationalities,  around 
progress  falls  down  .  .  .  Man  was  crawl- 
ing along  the  earth — he  is  free;  civiliza- 
tion becomes  a  cloud  of  birds,  and  flies 
and  whirls  around  and  perches  at  the 
same  time  on  all  points  of  the  globe  .  .  . 
No  more  hatreds,  no  more  self-interests 
devouring  one  another,  no  more  wars;  a 
new  life  made  up  of  harmony  and  light 
prevails.  Victor  Hugo. 

Inventions,  1844 — The  advancement 
of  the  arts  from  year  to  year  taxes  our 
credulity  and  seems  to  presage  the  arrival 
of  that  period  when  further  improvement 
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must  end.  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Patents. 

The  U.S.A.  and  Its  Constitution,  1857 
— Your  Constitution  is  all  sail  and  no 
anchor  .  .  .  Either  some  Caesar  or  Na- 
poleon will  seize  the  reins  of  government 
with  a  strong  hand;  or  your  republic  will 
be  .  .  .  laid  waste  by  barbarians  in  the 
twentieth  century  as  the  Roman  Empire 
was  in  the  fifth. 

Thomas  Babington  Macaulay. 

U.  S.  Capitalism,  1869 — The  alarm- 
ing development  and  aggressiveness  of 
great  capitalists  and  corporations,  unless 
checked,  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  pau- 
perization and  hopeless  degradation  of 
the  toiling  masses.  Constitution  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  U.S. 

Synthetic  Creation  of  Life,  1869 — 
One  hundred  years  hence,  "man  will  be 
so  completely  the  master  of  organic  law 
that  he  would  create  life  in  competition 
with  God."  Claude  Bernard. 

Surgery,  1873 — There  cannot  always 
be  fresh  fields  of  conquest  by  the  knife; 
there  must  be  portions  of  the  human 
frame  that  will  ever  remain  sacred  from 
its  intrusions,  at  least  in  the  surgeon's 
hands.  That  we  have  already,  if  not  quite, 
reached  these  final  limits,  there  can  be 
little  question.  The  abdomen,  the  chest, 
and  the  brain  will  be  forever  shut  from 
the  intrusion  of  the  wise  and  humane 
surgeon.  Sir  John  Erichsen. 

World  Collapse,  1903 — My  figures 
coincide  in  fixing  1 950  as  the  year  when 
the  world  must  go  to  smash. 

Henry  Adams. 

Death  of  Capitalism,  1904— Capital- 
ism is  dying,  and  its  extremities  are  al- 
ready decomposing.  The  blotches  upon 
the  surface  show  that  the  blood  no  longer 
circulates.  The  time  is  near  when  the 
cadaver  will  have  to  be  removed  and  the 
atmosphere  purified.     Eugene  V.  Debs. 

The  Airplane,  1908  —  The  popular 
mind  often  pictures  gigantic  flying  ma- 
chines speeding  across  the  Atlantic  car- 
rying passengers  in  a  way  analogous  to 
our  modern  steamships.  It  seems  safe  to 
say  that  such  ideas  must  be  wholly  vi- 
sionary. Another  popular  fallacy  is  to 
expect  enormous  speeds  to  be  obtained. 
Another  popular  fallacy  is  to  suppose 


that  the  flying  machine  could  be  used  to 
drop  dynamite  on  an  enemy  in  time  of 
war.  Prof.  William  H.  Pickering,  of  Har- 
vard College  Observatory. 

Insanity,  1910 — We  are  gradually  ap- 
proaching, with  the  decadence  of  youth, 
a  near  proximity  to  a  nation  of  madmen. 
By  comparing  the  lunacy  statistics  of 
1809  with  those  of  1909  ...  an  insane 
world  is  looked  forward  to  by  me  with 
a  certainty  in  the  not  far  distant  future. 

Forbes  Winslow,  M.  D. 

Naval  Aviation,  1916 — Aviation  .  .  . 
attached  to  the  fleet  will  not  be  of  as 
great  importance  to  the  Navy  ...  as  to 
the  Army.  There  is  no  substantial  reason 
...  to  yield  to  the  clamor  of  extremists 
who  assert  the  supremacy  of  aeronautics 
as  a  naval  arm.  On  the  contrary  .  .  .  avia- 
tion seems  likely  to  be  confined  to  a  sub- 
ordinate role. 

The  U.  S.  Navy  General  Board. 

Bolshevism:  A  Democracy,  1918 — 
What  are  the  Bolsheviki?  They  are  the 
representatives  of  the  most  democratic 
government  in  Europe  .  .  .  Russia  must 
be  preserved  for  democracy  .  .  .  Let  us 
recognize  the  truest  democracy  in  Eu- 
rope, the  truest  democracy  in  the  world 
today.  William  Randolph  Hearst. 

Battleships  vs.  Planes,  1922 — The  day 
of  the  battleship  has  not  passed,  and  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  an  airplane,  or  fleet 
of  them,  could  ever  successfully  sink  a 
fleet  of  Navy  vessels  under  battle  condi- 
tions. Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Hitler  Defeated,  1939— Hitler  is  al- 
ready defeated.  Russia  has  defeated  him, 
not  the  British  Army  or  Navy.  His  ag- 
gression against  his  smaller  and  weaker 
neighbors  has  been  effectively  checked 
.  .  .  Clearly  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
stop  the  war  by  a  truce.  /.  A .  Salter,  M.P. 

Ships  vs.  Planes,  1939 — As  far  as  sink- 
ing a  ship  with  a  bomb  is  concerned,  you 
just  can't  do  it. 

U.  S.  Rear-Admiral  Clark  Woodward. 

Stalin  Wants  Nothing,  1944 — Stalin 
.  .  .  doesn't  want  anything  but  security 
for  his  country,  and  I  think  that  if  I  give 
him  everything  I  possibly  can  and  ask 
nothing  from  him  in  return,  noblesse 
oblige,  he  won't  try  to  annex  anything 
and  will  work  with  me  for  a  world  de- 
mocracy and  peace.  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  as  reported  in  1948  by 
William  C.  Bullitt. 

No  Conflict  Between  Russia  and  the 
U.S.,  1945 — Never  in  the  past  has  there 
been  any  place  on  the  globe  where  the 
vital  interests  of  American  and  Russian 
people  have  clashed  or  even  been  an- 
tagonistic .  .  .  and  there  is  no  objective 
reason  to  suppose  there  should  be  now 
or  in  the  future  ever  such  a  place. 

Dean  Acheson. 
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INFLATION  AID  FOR  AGED? 
CRIME  RATE  SOARING. 
JAPAN  SEEKS  PLACE  IN  SPACE. 


DATELINE 


WASHINGTON 


The  Republicans  in  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
seemingly  stolen  a  march  on  the  Democrats  and  the  Presi- 
dent '  s  Great  Society  by  kicking  off  a  drive  in  Congress 
to  protect  the  aged  from  the  jaws  of  inflation. 

Only  recently,  Congress  okayed  a  7%  increase  in  the 
pensions  granted  retired  workers  under  the  Social  Security 
system,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  relief  came  a  consider- 
able period  after  inflation  had  been  biting  away  at 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  federal  pensions. 

The  Republican  Coordinating  Committee  has  proposed  that 
Congress  provide  an  automatic  increase  in  Social 
Security  benefits  whenever  the  Consumers  Price  Index 
(popularly  called  the  Cost  of  Living  Index)  shows  a  3% 
rise  .   .  .  and  a  number  of  Democrats  have  already  jumped 
to  the  forefront  of  this  legislative  move.  The  same  in- 
flationary protection  would  be  given  the  pensioners 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.   Civil  Service  retired 
employees,  and  many  union  workers,  are  already  covered 
by  similar  automatic  cost-of-living  catch-ups. 


It ' s  not  only  the  cost  of  living  that  is  climbing  .   .  . 
the  cost  of  life,  limb  and  property  of  the  law-abiding 
citizen  is  also  soaring  ...  to  "staggering"  levels,  says 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Every  category  of  crime  rose  in  1965  as  against  1964. 
Last  year  Americans  suffered  5,600  murders,  34,700 
aggravated  assaults  with  a  gun  and  more  than  68,400 
robberies  ...   in  all  some  2,750,000  serious  crimes. 
Thieves  stole  goods  worth  more  than  $1  billion.  In  that  one 
year  alone,  national  cost  of  crime  rose  6.3%  .  .   .  in 
five  years  46%. 

During  1965,  police  solved  25%  of  the  serious  crimes 
.  .  .  but  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  made 
it  more  difficult  for  the  law-enforcement  officials  to 
obtain  convictions.  Congress  is  increasingly  debating 
whether  society  or  the  accused  is  currently  in  need  of 
more  protection  from  the  law.  There's  no  talk  (shades  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt)  of  packing  the  court  .  .  .  but 
Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.   (D-N.C),  a  former  jurist,  has 
started  the  ball  rolling  for  a  Constitutional  amendment 
to  ease  rules  on  admissibility  of  confessions  and 
strengthen  the  lower  courts. 


While  the  spectacular  feats  in  the  space  race  are  being 
monopolized  by  the  U. S. A.  and  the  U. S. S.R. ,   there ' s 
another  country  soon  to  be  heard  from.  By  early  1968,  the 
Japanese  hope  to  hurl  a  500-pound  Nipnick  into  orbit. 

The  Nipponese  scientists  have  already  shot  a  three-stage 
rocket  more  than  1,000  miles  into  space  and  are  develop- 
ing a  four-stage,  40-ton  MU-4  which  will  be  able  to 
reach  out  some  5,000  miles  or  so — deep  into  China  or 
Siberia,    for  instance. 

Japan's  proclaimed  goal,  however,  is  not  competition 
with  the  Yanks  or  Russians  in  the  matter  of  nuclear 
bomb  delivery,  but  simply  improved  TV  communications, 
weather  reporting  and  navigation  controls. 


PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES: 

HAWKISH 

"Sooner  or  later  we,  as  free 
men,  have  to  face  the  Chinese 
Communists.  I  think  it's  better 
to  face  them  right  now  than  in 
five  or  ten  years.  Premier  Ky 
of  South  Vietnam. 

U.S.'s  VIETNAM  STAND 

"I  would  say  our  position  of 
not  seeking  any  wider  war  has 
been  repeatedly  made  clear  and 
remains  our  position.  We  do  not 
threaten  any  regime."  Robert  J. 
McCloskey,  State  Department 
press  spokesman. 

FEARS  DISARMAMENT 

"I  am  frightened  by  people 
who  want  to  disarm  this  coun- 
try. They  scare  me  to  death. 
...  If  that  means  I  am  a  hawk, 
I  am  a  hawk."  Sen.  Richard  B. 
Russell  (D-Ga.),  Chmn,  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

CHINESE  WALL 

"All  our  attempts  to  improve 
relations  with  China  remain 
without  result."  Soviet  Premier 
Kosygin. 

WAIVE  BRITANNIA? 

"Of  course  there  are  doubts 
about  us.  There  were  doubts 
about  us  in  1940  which  proved 
to  be  the  doubts  of  small- 
minded  men."  Prime  Minister 
Wilson  of  Great  Britain. 

TECHNOLOGY 

"Technology  is  not  the  toy  of 
the  prosperous;  it  is,  potentially, 
the  servant  of  all  societies  try- 
ing to  engineer  an  escape  from 
their  poverty."President  George 
D.  Woods  of  World  Bank. 

BIG  BROTHER  IN  U.S. 

"My  own  hunch  is  that  Big 
Brother,  if  he  ever  comes  to 
these  United  States,  may  turn 
out  to  be  not  a  greedy  power 
seeker  but  rather  a  relentless 
bureaucrat  obsessed  with  effi- 
ciency." Author  Vance  Packard. 

ONE-MAN  POLL 

"...  by  1968,  most  any  Re- 
publican can  defeat  President 
Johnson,  probably  including 
me."  Ex-GOP  Presidential  can- 
didate Barry  M.  Goldwater. 
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SPECIAL  LIMITED  ENROLLMENT!  EXPIRES  MIDNIGHT,  NOVEMBER  1,1966 


Announcing  a  new  "bonus"  health  plan 

for  veterans  only! 

Pays  "extra  cash"  direct  to  you  when  you  are  hospitalized...  pays  a  big 

lump-sum  cash  "bonus"  if  you  become  permanently  disabled .and, 

in  addition,  actually  pays  money  to  keep  you  in  the  best  possible  health! 


Check  right  now  to  see  if  you  qualify  for  this  remarkable  new  Veterans 
Benefit  Plan!  ...  If  you  hold  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  U.  S.,  are  not  now  on  active  duty  and  do  not  receive  a  VA 
disability  pension  or  compensation  .  .  .  YOU  CAN  QUALIFY!  Mail  your 
Enrollment  before  Midnight,  November  1,  1966  and  you  can  enroll  without 
having  to  see  a  company  representative— without  any  red  tape  whatsoever 
-and  for  only  $1.00! 


This  could  well  be  the  most  impor- 
tant set  of  benefits  offered  to  you 
since  you  were  discharged!  Now— as  a 
qualified  veteran— you  can  take  advan- 
tage of  a  special  new  "bonus"  health 
plan  that  not  only  pays  you  extra  cash 
when  you  are  hospitalized— and  a  big 
lump-sum  cash  benefit  if  you  should  be- 
come permanently  disabled— but,  in  ad- 
dition, actually  pays  money  for  a  yearly 
check-up  by  your  own  doctor  to  help 
him  keep  you  in  the  best  possible  health! 


Why  A  Board  of  Doctors  Created  This 
"Bonus"  Health  Plan  For  Veterans  Only 

Most  veterans  are  in  their  late  thirties, 
forties  and  fifties— the  years  when  both 
earning  power  and  family  obligations 
are  at  a  peak— and  also  the  years  when 
serious  health  problems  begin  to  take 
their  toll.  That's  why  you  probably  al- 
ready carry  regular  health  insurance. 
But  it's  a  fact  that  in  these  "danger 
years"  ordinary  health  insurance— by 
itself— simply  isn't  enough. 


That's  why  the  63-year-old  Physi- 
cians Mutual  Insurance  Company— run 
by  doctors— has  created  this  new  low- 
cost  plan  to  give  you  the  extra  cash  pro- 
tection you  need  no  matter  what  other 
coverage  you  have.  It  pays  extra  cash 
direct  to  you  in  addition  to  any  other 
company's  insurance  you  carry,  group 
or  individual .  .  .  plus  a  big  extra  cash 
lump  sum  for  permanent  disability  .  .  . 
and,  for  the  first  time— actually  pays 
cash  to  your  doctor  to  help  him  keep 
you  in  the  best  possible  health!  Of 
course,  you  may  have  only  one  like  pol- 
icy with  Physicians  Mutual. 

Pays  "Extra  Cash"  When  You're 
Hospitalized— Pays  Money  to  Help 
Keep  You  Well  and  Out  of  the  Hospital 

As  your  doctor  will  tell  you,  few  things 
are  more  important  to  your  health  and 

(continued  on  next  page) 


$100  a  week  extra  cash  paid  direct  to  you 

in  addition  to  any  other  hospital  insurance  — even  Medicare! 

Plus . . .  $10,000  extra  cash  for  permanent  disability 
Plus... extra  cash  for  your  yearly  check-ups 


Here's  how  this  Veterans  "bonus"  plan 
works:  $100  a  week  ($14.28  a  day)  will 
be  paid  directly  to  you  from  the  very  first 
day  of  hospital  confinement— for  as  long  as 
52  weeks,  each  time  you  are  hospitalized 
for  a  new  sickness  or  accident.  Even  if 
you  are  hospitalized  for  a  full  year  and 
have  received  your  full  52  weeks  of  bene- 
fits, you  are  still  entitled  to  all  benefits  all 
over  again,  as  long  as  you  have  been  out 
of  the  hospital  at  least  six  months  between 
confinements. 

$10,000  Lump-Sum  "Bonus" 

Unlike  any  other  disability  insurance, 
Veterans  Benefit  pays  you  $10,000  extra 
cash  in  one  lump  sum  if  you  become  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  from  any 
new  sickness  or  accident. 

If,  before  you  reach  age  65,  you  are 
totally  disabled  for  12  consecutive  months, 
and  doctors  determine  that  you  are  unable 


to  work  at  any  job,  you  are  entitled  to  this 
big  "bonus"  benefit.  Of  course,  you  must 
have  been  employed  full-time  for  at  least 
six  months  before  you  became  totally  dis- 
abled. 

IMPORTANT:  Here  is  a  real  "plus" 
for  you  if  you  have  been  told  you  are 
uninsurable!  Even  if  you  have  suffered 
from  chronic  ailments— ailments  that 
come  back  again  and  again  or  are 
likely  to  recur— Veterans  Benefit  will 
cover  you  for  these  pre-existing  condi- 
tions after  your  policy  has  been  in 
force  for  two  years. 

Naturally,  the  Veterans  Benefit  Plan  will 
cover  you  for  any  new  accident  or  sickness. 
Accidents  are  covered  immediately,  as 
soon  as  your  policy  is  in  force.  After  your 
policy  is  30  days  old,  you  are  covered  for 
sicknesses  which  begin  thereafter.  There 
are  only  a  few  usual  exceptions :  war,  mili- 


tary service,  mental  disorder,  or  alcohol- 
ism, pregnancy  or  any  consequence  there- 
of, service-connected  disability  for  which 
you  are  receiving  government  compensa- 
tion or  pension,  or  conditions  covered  by 
Workmen's  Compensation  or  Employers 
Liability  Laws.  You  are  free  to  use  any 
hospital  that  charges  for  room  and  board, 
with  these  exceptions  only:  nursing  homes, 
convalescent  or  self-care  units  of  hospitals, 
Federal  hospitals,  or  any  hospital  primar- 
ily for  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  alcohol- 
ism, drug  addiction,  or  mental  disorder. 

Pays  Extra  Money  To  Help  Keep  You 
in  the  Best  Possible  Health 

To  encourage  you  to  see  your  doctor  reg- 
ularly, Veterans  Benefit  Plan  will  pay  up 
to  $10  to  help  pay  for  an  annual  routine 
physical  check-up.  You  see  your  own  doc- 
tor any  time  within  60  days  after  you  re- 
ceive your  notice. 
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18  Important  Questions  Answered  About  The 


What  is  the  Veterans  Benefit  Plan? 


It  is  a  new  non-government  insurance  plan 
for  honorably  discharged  veterans  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States-who  are 
not  now  on  active  duty  and  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving compensation  or  pension  for  service- 
connected  or  non-service-connected  disability 
from  the  Veterans  Administration-that  pays 
extra  cash  direct  to  you  when  you  are  hospi- 
talized, plus  an  additional  lump-sum  payment 
for  permanent  disability.  In  addition,  the 
Veterans  Benefit  Plan  provides  a  physical 
examination  benefit  each  year  to  help  your 
doctor  keep  you  in  the  best  possible  health. 


Why  do  I  need  the  extra  cash  of  the 
Veterans  Benefit  Plan  in  addition  to  my 
regular  health  insurance? 

Probably  your  present  hospital  insurance  won't 
cover  all  your  hospital  expenses.  But  even  if 
it  does,  you  will  still  need  help  to  pay  all 
your  other  expenses  at  home.  And  if  you  be- 
come permanently  disabled,  you  can  surely 
use  an  additional  lump-sum  payment  in  cash, 
to  help  you  pay  off  large  debts,  your  mortgage 


or  put  to  some  other  important  use. 

|3|  How  do  I  get  my  "physicial"  each  year? 

Veterans  Benefit  Plan  actually  pays  your  own 
doctor  up  to  $10  annually  toward  your  routine 
physical  examination  (but  only  if  you  want  it). 
You  get  special  forms  yearly  to  take  to  your 
doctor  so  he  can  give  you  your  check-up  with- 
in 60  days. 

HCan  I  collect  even  though  I  carry  other 
health  insurance? 

Yes.  This  Plan  pays  you  in  addition  to  any 
other  company's  health  insurance  you  carry, 
whether  group  or  individual—  even  in  addition 
to  Medicare!  Of  course,  you  may  have  only 
one  like  policy  with  Physicians  Mutual. 


Is  there  a  lot  of  red  tape  to  qualify? 

No.  The  only  qualification  is  that  you  are  an 
honorably  discharged  veteran,  as  noted  in  (1) 
above.  Even  senior  citizens  over  65  are  wel- 
come. 

Hf!  If  I  become  hospitalized,  when  do  my 
—  benefits  begin? 

$100  a  week  ($14.28  a  day)  will  be  paid  di- 


rectly to  you  from  the  very  first  day  of  hospi- 
tal confinement. 

[7]  How  long  will  I  be  paid? 

For  as  long  as  52  weeks  (as  much  as  $5200) 
while  you  are  hospitalized  for  a  new  sickness 
or  accident.  Each  new  period  of  hospital  con- 
finement pays  up  to  the  full  52  weeks  bene- 
fit, as  long  as  there  is  an  interval  of  six 
months  from  the  last  hospital  confinement. 


8   When  does  my  policy  go  into  force? 


It  becomes  effective  on  the  date  your  Enroll- 
ment is  received.  Accidents  are  covered  on 
that  date.  After  your  policy  has  been  in  force 
for  30  days,  you  are  covered  for  sicknesses 
which  begin  thereafter. 

I  9  I  What  if  I  have  had  a  health  problem  that 
may  occur  again? 

Pre-existing  conditions  are  covered  after  your 
policy  has  been  in  force  for  two  years. 


10  What  isn't  covered? 


Only  a  few  exceptions:  war,  military  service, 
mental  disorder  or  alcoholism,  pregnancy  or 


(continued  from  preceding  page) 

long  life  than  regular  medical  check- 
ups. The  most  serious  illnesses  (cancer, 
for  example)  can  often  be  cured  when 
they  are  detected  early  enough.  To  en- 
courage you  to  see  your  doctor  regu- 
larly, the  Veterans  Benefit  Plan  will  ac- 
tually help  provide  a  yearly  routine 
physical  check-up. 

But  even  if  you  see  your  doctor  reg- 
ularly, you  might  still  be  hospitalized 
by  a  sudden  accident  or  unexpected 
illness.  What  would  happen?  Would 
your  present  insurance  cover  all  your 
medical  expenses?  Almost  surely,  the 
answer  is  no. 

But  even  if  it  did,  what  about  your 
family's  living  expenses?  Who  would 
pay  the  rent  or  mortgage?  .  .  .  your 
monthly  payments? . . .  the  food  bills  and 
all  the  other  bills  that  keep  on  coming 
in  even  when  you  are  on  the  sick-list 
and  hospitalized?  Your  debts  may  pile 
up  fast— and  your  savings  may  swiftly 
disappear.  You  may  recover  your  health 
—but  you  may  never  recover  from  the 
tremendous  financial  loss. 

But  now  you  can  stop  worrying  about 
where  the  extra  cash  is  going  to  come 
from  —  if  you  take  advantage  of  the 
extra  cash  protection  offered  by  the 
Veterans  Benefit  Plan. 

Not  only  does  it  provide  extra  pro- 
tection when  you  are  hospitalized— but 
it  pays  you  a  big  extra  cash  lump-sum 
"bonus"  for  permanent  disability.  Con- 
sider what  this  big  lump-sum  payment 
could  do  for  you  if  you  should  find  your- 
self permanently  unable  to  work.  Per- 
haps you'd  receive  small  monthly  pay- 
ments from  social  security  or  other 
insurance,  but  this  big  lump  sum  could 
be  a  lifesaver  toward  wiping  out  large 
debts  or  helping  to  pay  off  your  mort- 


gage. Or  perhaps  you'd  want  to  use  it 
for  your  children's  education,  or  invest 
it  for  needed  income. 

Why  The  Plan  Has  Been  Called  "The 
Best  Insurance  Buy  Since  G.  I. 
Life  Insurance"! 

With  all  these  "bonus"  benefits,  you 
might  expect  the  Veterans  Benefit  Plan 
to  be  very  expensive.  But  here's  the  best 
news  of  all!  It  costs  only  $4.95  a  month 
until  age  55  — from  55  until  65.  only 
$5.95  a  month— 65  and  over,  only  $6.95. 
No  additional  premiums  can  ever  be  as- 
sessed and,  regardless  of  your  age,  you 
get  vour  first  month  coverage  for  only 
$1.00. 

Extra  Benefits  Give  You  Real  Security 
and  Peace  of  Mind 

For  as  long  as  you  live  and  continue  to 
pay  your  premiums,  we  will  never  can- 
cel or  refuse  to  renew  your  policy  for 
health  reasons— and  we  guarantee  that 
we  will  never  cancel,  modify,  or  termi- 
nate your  health  policy  unless  we  de- 
cline renewal  on  all  policies  in  your 
entire  state.  Furthermore,  all  your  ben- 
efits are  tax-free! 

How  We  Can  Offer  So  Much 
For  So  Little 

Information  recently  revealed  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  (NSLI)  shows 
that  veterans  live  longer  and  are  in  bet- 
ter health  than  the  general  male  popu- 
lation. That's  why  it  is  possible  for  you 


—as  a  properly  qualified  veteran— to  di- 
rectly benefit  from  the  low  cost  of  this 
remarkable  plan! 

Secondly,  by  encouraging  our  mem- 
bers to  take  regular  check-ups  each 
year,  we  hope  to  keep  more  of  our  pol- 
icyholders out  of  the  hospital.  This 
means  lower  claim  costs. 

Thirdly,  the  Veterans  Benefit  Plan 
is  a  mass  enrollment  plan.  All  business 
is  conducted  directly  between  you 
and  the  company.  No  salesmen  or  in- 
vestigators are  used.  It  all  adds  up  to 
high  quality  protection  at  low  cost. 

Offered  By  A  Private  "Doctors" 
Company 

Your  policy  is  backed  by  the  resources, 
integrity  and  reputation  of  Physicians 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  "the  doc- 
tors company,"  specializing  in  health 
and  accident  protection  for  physicians, 
surgeons  and  dentists  all  across  Amer- 
ica, for  more  than  63  years.  (This  is  one 
of  the  very  few  offerings  it  has  made 
available  outside  the  medical  profes- 
sion.) Doctors  in  your  own  community 
know  about  us  and  may  actually  be  in- 
sured by  Physicians  Mutual.  Serving 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  policyholders 
throughout  the  United  States  direct  by 
mail,  Physicians  Mutual  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  where  it 
is  incorporated  and  licensed.  Its  Board 
of  Directors  is  composed  entirely  of  re- 


PHYSICIANS  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

115  South  42nd  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska  68131 
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New  "Bonus"  Health  Plan  For  Veterans  Only! 


any  consequence  thereof,  service-connected 
or  non-service-connected  disability  for  which 
you  are  receiving  government  compensation 
or  pension,  or  any  condition  covered  by  Work- 
men s  Compensation  or  Employers  Liability 
Laws. 


11 


Does  the  Veterans  Benefit  Plan  pay  in 
any  hospital? 

You  will  be  covered  in  any  hospital  in  the 
world  that  makes  a  charge  for  room  and 
board,  except  nursing  homes,  convalescent 
or  self-care  units  of  hospitals,  Federal  hospi- 
tals or  any  hospital  primarily  for  treatment 
of  tuberculosis,  alcoholism,  drug  addiction, 
or  mental  disorder. 


12 


What  if  I  become  permanently  disabled? 

Should  you  become  totally  disabled  for  12 
consecutive  months  before  you  reach  the  age 
of  65,  and  it  is  medically  determined  that 
you  are  unable  to  work  at  any  job,  you  are 
entitled  to  a  permanent  total  disability  bene- 
fit-a  lump  sum  of  $10,000.00  in  tax-free 
cash!  Of  course,  you  must  have  been  employed 


full-time  for  at  least  6  months  before  you 
became  totally  disabled. 

13  Can  I  drop  out  at  any  time?  Can  you 
drop  me? 

No  matter  how  many  claims  you  make  or  how 
much  you  collect,  we  will  never  cancel  or 
refuse  to  renew  your  policy  for  health  rea- 
sons-for  as  long  as  you  live.  We  guarantee 
that  we  will  never  cancel,  modify  or  terminate 
your  policy  unless  we  decline  renewal  on  all 
policies  of  this  type  in  your  entire  state.  You, 
of  course,  can  drop  your  policy  on  any  re- 
newal date. 


14  Will  my  claims  be  handled  promptly? 


Yes.  With  your  policy,  you  will  receive  a 
simple,  easy-to-use  Claim  Form.  Your  claims 
will  be  processed  quickly  and  your  checks  will 
be  sent  directly  to  you. 


15  How  much  does  it  cost  to  join? 


Only  $1.00,  regardless  of  age.  After  your  first 
month  you  pay  only  $4.95  a  month  until  age 
55;  only  $5.95  a  month  until  age  65;  and  only 
$6.95  a  month  from  age  65  and  over. 


16  Why  are  the  premiums  so  low? 


First,  we  believe  veterans,  as  a  group,  are 
better  insurance  risks.  Second,  by  encourag- 
ing regular  check-ups,  we  hope  to  minimize 
the  chances  of  hospitalization  and  permanent 
disability.  Finally,  this  is  a  mass  enrollment 
plan— and  no  salesmen  are  used. 


17  Why  is  there  a  "deadline"  date? 


In  order  to  offer  the  Plan  to  properly  qualified 
veterans  without  any  other  requirements  and 
still  maintain  our  low  rate,  we  can  only  make 
the  Plan  available  on  this  basis  during  a 
limited  enrollment  period.  The  deadline  date 
is  firm-we  cannot  accept  the  enclosed  En- 
rollment unless  postmarked  on  or  before  that 
date. 


18 


Why  should  I  enroll  right  now? 

Because  an  unexpected  sickness  or  accident 
could  strike  without  warning-and  you  will 
not  be  covered  until  your  policy  is  in  force. 
Remember,  if  for  any  reason  you  change  your 
mind,  you  may  return  your  policy  within  10 
days  and  your  $1.00  will  be  refunded  immedi- 
ately. 


spected  members  of  the  medical,  dental 
and  insurance  professions. 

No  branch,  department,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  any  connection  with  this  Plan 
or  with  Physicians  Mutual.  No  veterans 
organization  is  in  any  way  connected 
with  this  offering. 

Urgent— Why  You  Should  Enroll  Today! 

You  have  nothing  to  gain— but  you  can 
lose— if  you  wait.  Once  accident  or  ill- 
ness strikes,  it  will  be  too  late  to  get 
"extra  cash"  protection  at  any  cost!  Mail 

r 


your  Enrollment  today.  The  minute  we 
receive  it,  we  will  issue  your  Veterans 
Benefit  Policy  (Form  P303  Series)  and 
automatically  put  your  policy  in  force. 

We'll  also  send  you  an  easy-to-use 
Claim  Form  so  that  when  you  need  your 
benefits  you  can  get  "top  priority" 
treatment.  In  addition,  you'll  receive 
special  forms  each  year  to  take  to  your 
doctor  for  your  medical  check-up. 

JUST  ONE  THING  MORE!  Because 
this  is  a  limited  enrollment  we  can  only 
accept  enrollments  postmarked  on  or 


before  November  1,  1966.  But  please 
don't  wait  until  the  deadline.  The 
sooner  we  receive  your  Enrollment,  the 
sooner  the  Veterans  Benefit  Plan  will 
cover  you.  We  cannot  cover  you  if  your 
policy  is  not  in  force. 

Simply  fill  out  the  form  below  and 
mail  it  with  $1.00  today.  When  you  re- 
ceive your  policy,  you'll  see  that  it  is 
simple  and  easy  to  understand.  But,  if 
for  any  reason  you  change  your  mind, 
you  may  return  it  within  10  days  and 
we  will  promptly  refund  your  dollar! 


VETERANS 
PERSONAL 
RECORD 
CARD 


This  Personal  Record  Card  identifies 
you  as  a  veteran,  tells  of  your  special 
health  problems,  blood  type,  immu- 
nization record,  allergies  and  care  and 
medicine  you  need  immediately  if  you 
are  unconscious  or  unable  to  speak. 


In  case  of  sudden  accident  or  illness,  it 
may  help  others  save  your  life.  This  val- 
uable card  will  be  sent  to  you  abso- 
lutely free  with  your  Veterans  Benefit 
policy.  It  is  yours  to  keep  even  if  you 
decide  to  return  your  policy  for  refund. 


Fill  out  and  mail  Enrollment  with  $1  to  Veterans  Benefit  Plan. 
Physicians  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
115  South  42nd  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska  68131 


This  enrollment  is  not  available  to  residents  of  Minn.,  N.J.,  N.M.,  N.Y.,  Wise. 


-fr  VETERANS  BENEFIT  PLAN  -sir 


LIMITED  ENROLLMENT  FORM    no  i  1660310 


EXPIRATION  DATE 
NOVEMBER  1, 1966 


(Please  Print) 


Middle  Initial 


Last 


_DATE  OF  BIRTH. 


Month  Day 
Do  you  carry  other  insurance  in  this  company? 

□  No  □  Yes  ( If  "Yes,"  Please  List  Policy  Numbers. )  . 

OCCUPATION  I 


SEX  □  Male 


I  have  served  honorably  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  am  not  now  on  active 
duty.  I  do  not  now  receive  compensation  for  a  service- 
connected  disability  or  pension  for  a  non-service  con- 
nected disability  from  the  Veterans  Administration. 
I  have  enclosed  my  first  monthly  premium  of  $1.00 
and  hereby  apply  to  PHYSICIANS  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  for  a 
Veterans  Benefit  Policy,  Form  P303  Series.  I  under- 
stand that  the  policy  is  not  in  force  until  actually  issued. 


Sign  Name  in  Full— Do  Not  Print 


Please  make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  PHYSICIANS  MUTUAL 
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LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 

The  Mysterious  Woodcock 


Whether  you're  a  hunter,  watcher  or  just 
a  lover  of  the  outdoors,  you  must  rate 
the  woodcock  as  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing, and  odd,  of  all  birds.  Even  ornitholo- 
gists can't  explain  all  its  mysteries.  Scien- 
tifically it  is  a  shore  bird,  like  the  snipe.  But 
it  inhabits  only  the  woodlands!  It  is  migra- 
tory, like  waterfowl,  and  so  its  hunting  sea- 
sons are  regulated  by  the  Federal  Migratory 
Bird  Act;  although  not  a  duck,  a  hunter 
needs  a  Federal  Duck  Stamp  to  hunt  it  le- 
gally. It  almost  never  perches  in  trees,  al- 
though it  is  only  slightly  larger  than  a  robin, 
weighing  about  one-third  of  a  pound;  you'll 
see  it  either  in  the  air  or  on  the  ground.  It 
is  immune  to  common  bird  diseases,  and  its 
natural  enemies  are  insignificant;  the  most 
deadly  is  the  house  cat.  Unlike  other  game 
birds,  it  has  practically  no  scent,  and  what 
scent  it  does  have  is  objectionable  to  hunt- 
ing dogs.  Few  of  them  will  point  a  wood- 
cock; many  dogs  will  refuse  to  retrieve  the 
bird  after  it  has  been  shot.  The  woodcock 
can't  be  bred  in  captivity  like  the  waterfowl, 
quail  and  pheasant,  but  when  an  adult  is 
captured  alive  it  soon  becomes  an  intelli- 
gent, devoted  pet. 

Physically,  the  species  is  even  more  un- 
usual. Its  stocky  body  supports  an  almost 
neckless,  oversize  head  with  eyes  set  near 
the  top,  which  gives  the  woodcock  360- 
degree  vision  without  turning  its  head.  Be- 
tween each  eye  and  its  bill  is  a  very  sensi- 
tiveear  used  to  listen  forearthworms  moving 
in  the  ground  below.  When  the  bird  hears 


NARROW  PLASTIC  RIBBONS  with  wire 
centers,  used  for  twisting  around  the  open 
necks  of  bread  wrappers,  polyethylene  bags, 
etc.,  to  keep  them  sealed,  also  make  perfect 
line  keepers,  writes  David  Belskampen  of 
Macon,  111.  Bring  the  line  down  to  the  rod 
butt,  wrap  the  keeper  around  rod  and  line 
and  give  it  a  twist  to  hold  the  two  together. 

WHEN  BOATING  with  a  self-starting  out- 
board motor,  many  an  angler  has  acciden- 
tally dropped  his  igniton  key  overboard — 
and  has  been  stranded.  As  a  precaution, 
writes  John  Cahill,  Jr.  of  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  tie  the  key  to  a  fishing  bobber.  Then 
it'll  float,  and  you'll  be  spared  much  em- 
barrassment. 


The  woodcock  is  an  odd  bird. 


a  worm,  it  probes  for  it  with  its  three-inch- 
long  bill.  The  lower  part  of  the  bill  contains 
nerves  which  help  locate  the  worm  by  vi- 
brations in  the  earth;  the  top  part  is  hinged 
at  the  end  and  can  be  manipulated  under- 
ground like  a  finger  to  grasp  the  worm. 

Regardless  of  how  repulsive  a  woodcock's 
scent  may  be  to  a  hunting  dog,  the  bird  is 
table  fare  for  a  gourmet.  It  is  cooked  like 
any  other  game  bird,  but  without  cleaning. 
During  cooking,  the  entrails  form  into  a 
hard  ball  which  can  be  removed  easily  be- 
fore serving. 

For  further  information  on  the  woodcock 
including  details  of  plumage,  coloration, 
etc.,  consult  any  bird  encyclopedia.  Any 
manual  on  upland  game  birds  will  provide 
a  description  of  hunting  methods. 


WHEN  DEER  HUNTING  and  using  deer 
scent,  such  as  Buck  Lure  or  apple  juice,  put 
the  scent  on  a  piece  of  cloth  pinned  to  your 
jacket  instead  of  on  the  jacket  itself,  advises 
Phil  Lippens  of  Kewanee,  111.  To  remove  the 
scent  after  the  hunt,  just  unpin  the  cloth. 
On  your  jacket,  that  scent  will  stay  forever 
— or  almost. 

FOR  DUCK  HUNTERS,  buy  a  cheap  plas- 
tic beach  mattress,  have  a  cloth  cover  made 
for  it,  inflate  it  and  place  on  the  floor  of 
your  duck  boat  or  on  the  seat  of  your  blind, 
advises  P.  Koennicke  of  Perham,  Minn.  It 
makes  a  comfortable  insulating  cushion  and 
doubles  as  a  life  preserver.  Cost:  about 
$2.50. 


instead  of  on  the  ice-cold  ground.  With  these 
insulators  his  feet  stay  surprisingly  warm 
and  comfortable.  The  pieces  are  very  light 
and  are  easily  carried  in  a  jacket  pocket. 

MORE  USES  for  aluminum  foil  on  hunt- 
ing trips  are  suggested  by  R.  Miller  of  Lans- 
ing, Mich.  It  can  be  shaped  into  a  plate  for 
your  dog's  chow,  and  into  a  cup  for  his 
drinking  water.  Wrapped  around  his  collar 
at  night,  it  will  pick  up  the  rays  of  your 
flashlight. 

LANDING  NETS  are  always  problems  to 
anglers  who  fish  brushy  streams  because 
they  catch  every  twig  and  bush  en  route. 
David  Peloso  of  Iron  River,  Mich.,  suggests 
a  solution.  He  wraps  his  net  in  a  plastic  dry- 
cleaning  bag,  fastening  it  with  rubber  bands, 
for  traveling  through  the  brush.  When  fish- 
ing, he  tucks  the  plastic  into  his  pocket.  It 
takes  a  little  extra  effort,  he  says,  but  saves 
a  lot  of  frustration. 

WHEN  FISHING  in  a  strong  wind  that  in- 
hibits casting,  try  the  suggestion  of  Albert 
Brown.  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.  He  puts  his  baited 
hook  or  light  lure  on  a  small  paper  plate  and 
lets  the  wind  carry  it  out.  At  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance he  twitches  the  hook  off  the  plate  and 
starts  fishing. 

FREE  OUTDOOR  BOOKLETS:  "How  To 
Catch  Fish,"  five  booklets  covering  various 
fish  species  in  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, from  Uncle  Josh  Bait  Co.,  Fort  Atkin- 
son, Wis.;  "Guide  To  Camping  and  Outdoor 
Living,"  with  chapters  on  trip  planning, 
tents,  equipment,  recipes,  National  Parks, 
etc.,  from  Johnson's  Wax  with  each  pur- 
chase of  Raid  Insecticide  or  Off  insect  re- 
pellent. 

NEW  PACKAGED  FOODS  from  Armour 
are  Star  Lite  scrambled  eggs  with  ham,  and 
Star  Lite  raw  hamburgers.  They're  freeze- 
dried  and  sealed  in  foil,  and  will  keep  two 
years  without  refrigeration.  Already  on  the 
market  are:  Swiss  Steak  dinner,  Pork  Chop 
dinner,  Ranch  Style  breakfast,  beef  steaks, 
gravy  with  sliced  beef,  and  three  stews. 
Available  from  any  Armour  retailer.  Right 
handy  for  outdoor  folks. 

A  FISHING  TIP  from  the  Cortland  Line 
Co.:  When  the  ferrules  of  your  fishing  rod 
are  loose  and  wobbly,  use  your  head.  Take 
a  hair  or  two  and  insert  it  into  the  female 
ferrule  before  assembly.  It  often  provides 
just  enough  resistance  to  seat  the  rod  pieces 
securely,  and  you're  back  in  business. 

PARTY-BOAT  ANGLERS  have  trouble 
every  time  someone  hooks  a  big  fish.  When 
it  runs  it  tangles  all  the  other  lines  in  the 
water.  James  Glennon,  of  Westwood,  Mass., 
has  a  trick  that  helps.  He  uses  a  brightly- 
dyed  fishline,  and  when  there's  a  "bird's 
nest"  tangle,  by  identifying  his  own  line  he 
can  free  it  faster  and  easier  without  cutting. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


YOU  SAY  you  don't  like  fish  odor  on  your 
hands?  Carry  a  plastic  squeeze-lemon  in 
your  tackle  box,  suggests  F.  S.  Millham  of 
Fullerton,  Pa.  Squirt  some  on  your  hands, 
rub  together  and  the  odor  vanishes.  Lemon 
juice  was  the  original  deodorant,  leaves  a 
fresh,  clean  smell. 

SHOULD  YOU  LOSE  your  hunting  dog 
in  the  woods,  getting  him  back  is  possible, 
explains  George  Butscunas  of  Port  Carbon, 
Pa.  Just  leave  an  article  of  clothing,  such  as 
a  jacket  or  sweater,  where  the  dog  last  saw 
you.  He'll  find  it  and  be  there  waiting  for 
you  next  morning. 
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HAVING  TROUBLE  keeping  sparsely-tied 
dry  flies  floating?  Try  the  suggestion  of 
Larry  Menzel  of  Buffalo,  Minn.  To  the  top 
of  the  fly,  just  behind  the  eye  of  the  hook, 
he  glues  a  tiny  ball  of  styrofoam  the  size  of 
a  shotshell  pellet.  It's  just  enough  to  float 
the  wettest  fly,  and  the  trout  can't  even  see 
it  against  the  bright  sky  background. 

IF  YOU  GET  COLD  FEET  on  a  deer 
stand  or  when  ice  fishing,  try  the  idea  sub- 
mitted by  W.  A.  Burch,  Jr.,  of  Bat  Cave, 
N.C.  From  a  discarded  foam-type  ice  cooler 
he  cut  two  pieces,  each  slightly  larger  than 
the  sole  of  his  shoe,  and  he  stands  on  them 
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A  SENATE  VETS  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE? 

The  creation  of  a  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs  in  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
been  recommended  to  Congress  in  the 
final  report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Organization  of  the  Congress,  after 
an  18-month  study  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Legion  urged  a  Senate  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  on  the  Congress 
nearly  50  years  ago  ...  It  urged 
creation  of  the  present  House  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans  Affairs  at  the  same 
time,  and  it  was  created  in  the  early 
1920' s  .   .   .  But  veterans  affairs  in 
the  Senate  have  remained  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  importance  of  such  special  com- 
mittees is  well  pointed  up  by  a  bit 
of  history  ...  In  1917,  with  no 
veterans  committee  in  Congress,  no 
Veterans  Administration,  and  the  coun- 
try at  war,  the  first  basic  veterans' 
act  since  the  Spanish-American  War 
was  adopted  .   .   .  The  Commerce  Com- 
mittee handled  it  in  the  House,  and 
the  Finance  Committee  in  the  Senate 
.  .  .  The  Treasury  Department  adminis- 
tered most  of  it  after  it  was  enacted. 

After  allotments  and  insurance  pre- 
miums, a  married  private  on  active 
duty  had  $10  a  month  left  .   .   .  The 
Government  would  pay  the  widow  of  a 
man  killed  in  action  $25  a  month, 
with  some  increments  for  children 
...  A  soldier  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled  in  action  got  a  basic 
$30  a  month,  with  small  increments 
for  dependents. 

These  were  starvation  benefits,  but 
even  House  Commerce  Chairman  Sam  Ray- 
burn  called  the  act  "wise  and  benev- 
olent," a  "great  blessing  to  our 
soldiers  and  their  families,"  and 
"very  satisfactory  to  the  country." 

Treasury  Secretary  Wm.  G.  McAdoo, 
who  would  administer  most  of  it, 
called  it  "scientific"   (it  was  devoid 
of  science)   "well-balanced"   (it  was 
well-balanced  desperation  for  its 
beneficiaries)  "equitable"   (it  was 
equitable  in  its  even  spreading  of 
misery),  and  "comprehensive"  (the 
subject  was  comprehended  by  none  of 
its  authors)  ...  He  added  that  it 
would  make  further  "pension"  legis- 
lation "unnecessary."  ...  So  "un- 
necessary" was  further  legislation 
that  a  special  Presidential  Commis- 


sion was  appointed  in  the  early  1920' s 
under  Charles  G.  Dawes  (later  Vice 
President)  to  correct  the  mischief 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  War  Risk  Act 
and  even  the  later  improvements  in 
the  "Sweet  Bill"  which  upped  total 
disability  compensation  to  $80  .   .  . 
The  plight  of  the  veterans  and  widows 
who  came  under  the  War  Risk  Act's 
"benevolence"  had  become  a  national 
scandal. 

The  authors  of  the  act  weren't  vil- 
lains .   .   .  They  just  didn't  know 
what  they  were  dealing  with,  and 
in  the  absence  of  a  special  com- 
mittee to  study  veterans  affairs  any 
legislation  they  could  draw  up  was 
guesswork  .   .   .  The  Dawes  Commission 
basically  adopted  the  Legion's  rec- 
ommendation that  a  special  Veterans 
Bureau  (later  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration) be  created,  while  the 
House  adopted  a  further  Legion  recom- 
mendation that  it  create  a  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  and  wrote  a  greatly 
revised  veterans'  act  .   .   .  Neither 
then  nor  later  did  the  Senate  create 
a  veterans  committee  .   .   .  The  slow 
beginning  of  knowledgeable  and  prac- 
tical veterans  legislation  dates  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Dawes  report  and 
the  formation  of  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  .   .   .  What  was  true 
in  Congress  was  true  in  the  admin- 
istrative end.   .   .  Before  there  was 
a  Veterans  Bureau,  Congress  actually 
granted  the  Public  Health  Service 
(under  the  Treasury)  money  to  build 
veterans  hospitals  which  it  refused 
to  spend,  while  more  than  100,000 
wounded  were  being  held  in  France  for 
want  of  hospitals  here. 

The  agency  didn't  spend  the  money 
on  new  hospitals  because  "the  dis- 
abled would  be  well  soon  and  then 
there 'd  be  no  need  for  the  hos- 
pitals." .   .   .  Some  of  them  aren't 
well  yet  and  never  will  be,  but  then 
we  converted  such  things  as  Atlantic 
City  hotels  into  temporary  hospitals 
until  the  patients  should  "all  be 
well."  ...  In  the  absence  of  any 
agency  to  know  what  it  was  talking 
about,  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  Treasury  Department  operated  by 
guesswork  and  in  darkness  even  as 
the  Congress  ...  It  will  be  good 
to  have  a  veterans  affairs  committee 
in  the  Senate,  if  it  now  comes  off 
.  .  .  But  that's  not  certain  yet. 
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VIETNAM  VETS  ARE  NOW 
LEGION-ELIGIBLE;  HOW  IT 
HAPPENED;  WHAT  IT  MEANS: 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  brief  note, 
a  month  ahead  of  our  full  coverage 
of  the  National  Convention,  noting 
that  "Vietnam-period"  veterans  were 
made  eligible  for  membership  in  The 
American  Legion  by  (1)  action  of  the 
1966  National  Convention  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion,  and  (2)  the  subsequent 
speedy  action  of  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  amending  the  Legion's 
Congressional  Charter  .   .   .  The  House 
and  the  Senate  rushed  the  bill 
through  within  one  day  of  the  Legion 
Convention's  adoption  of  a  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  30 
.   .   .  Both  chambers  passed  it  on  Aug. 
31  ...  At  1:30  p.m.   Sept.   1,  while 
the  Convention  was  still  in  session 
(but  recessed  for  the  occasion),  the 
President  signed  the  bill  .   .   .  From 
that  moment,  veterans  of  honorable 
military  service  on  or  after  Aug.  5, 
1964  (the  date  of  the  "Gulf  of  Tonkin 
incident")    became  Legion-eligible 
.   .   .  The  first  Vietnam  veteran  to  be 
signed  up  was  introduced  to  the  Con- 
vention within  a  half  hour  of  the 
President's  signing  of  the  bill  .   .  . 
He  is  Gordon  E.  Saffold  of  Saltville, 
Va. ,  23,  who  served  with  the  3rd  and 
8th  Radio  Research  Units  in  Saigon 
during  three  years  in  the  Army  and  who 
is  now  a  student  at  William  and 
Mary  .   .  .  Hard  on  his  heels  came  John 
E.  Davis,  Jr.,  25,  recently  returned 
from  Army  duty  in  Germany,  and  the 
son  of  new  National  Commander  John  E. 
Davis,  of  North  Dakota  .   .   .  Outgoing 
Nat'l  Commander  L.  Eldon  James,  and 
the  Legion's  Legislative  leaders, 
worked  hard,   starting  last  April,  to 
try  to  get  the  membership  change  ap- 
proved by  Congress  while  the  Conven- 
tion was  still  in  session  .  .  .  Thanks 
to  cooperation  on  Capitol  Hill  and  in 
the  White  House,   it  all  came  off 
with  blinding  speed,  matched  only  a 
few  times  in  history. 

It  means  that  as  of  right  now  any 
Post  can  sign  up  any  veteran  who  is  now 
separated  from  service  who  had  honor- 
able service  on  or  after  Aug.  5,  1964 
...  As  usual,  time  of  service,  not 
place  of  service  counts  .   .   .  New 
members  need  not  have  served  in 
Vietnam,  as  long  as  they  were  in 
military  service  at  the  time  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident  or  since  .   .  . 
There  is  no  cut-off  date — that  will 
be  determined  later  when  a  determina- 
tion is  made  that  the  hostilities 
have  ceased  .  .   .  True  to  Legion 


tradition,  eligibles  must  have  served 
during  times  of  actual  hostilities. 

In  opening  their  doors  to  Vietnam- 
period  vets,  Posts  can  ignore  existing 
literature  confining  the  last  period 
of  eligibility  to  the  end  of  the 
hostilities  in  Korea  .   .   .  All  such 
literature  is  superseded  by  the  action 
of  the  1966  National  Convention  and 
of  the  Congress  .   .   .  The  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  rules  are  also 
changed,  so  that  women  meeting  the 
other  requirements  for  Auxiliary  mem- 
bership are  eligible  to  be  Auxiliares 
by  virtue  of  service,  or  relation- 
ship to  servicemen,  coming  under  the 
new  Legion  date  stipulation. 

Vietnam  and  other  present  day 
servicemen  are  not  eligible  for  Legion 
membership  until  they  are  separated 
from  active  duty  .  .  .  When  a  terminal 
date  is  set  in  the  future  for  the 
eligibility  period,   eligible  persons 
staying  in  the  military  thereafter 
may  join  the  Legion  without  being 
separated  .  .  .  But  until  the  hostili- 
ties are  ended  only  those  who  are 
separated  are  eligible  to  join  .    .  . 
The  same  rule  covered  WW2  and  Korean 
vets. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  VIETNAM  LEGIONNAIRES? 

Any  Post  that  signs  up  any  Vietnam 
veterans  ought  to  do  one  thing  for 
sure  .  .  .  Make  them  welcome  .  .  .  The 
American  Legion  did  not  open  its  ranks 
to  Vietnam  veterans  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  would  enrich  the 
Legion  with  a  great  surge  of  increased 
membership  .  .  .  Indeed,  none  of  them 
are  eligible  until  separated  .   .  . 
As  National  Commander  James  told  the 
press  when  asked  about  that — the 
Legion  is  telling  the  Vietnam  vets 
that  they  stand  on  a  par  with  the  rest 
of  us  as  defenders  of  their  country 
in  times  of  great  armed  hostilities 
.  .  .  The  Legion  is  made  up  of  wartime 
veterans  and  (whatever  the  official 
language  of  "conflicts"  or  "hostili- 
ties" may  be)  the  Legion  recognizes 
the  Vietnam  vets  as  fellow  wartime 
veterans  .   .   .  Posts  should  realize 
that  Vietnam  vets  probably  know  little 
about  the  Legion  ...  A  deliberate 
effort  should  be  made  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  Legion's  many  programs 
.  .  .  Vietnam  vets  who  show  an  interest 
in  any  of  the  programs  should  be  in- 
vited to  participate  and  contribute  to 
the  programs  .   .   .  Those  who  show 
leadership  tendencies  should  be  en- 
couraged to  qualify  themselves  for 
Legion  leadership. 
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Nat'l  Convention  Admits  Vets 
of  Vietnam-period  to  Legion 

John  E.  Davis  named  to  Legion  Commandership 


The  timing  of  The  American  Legion's 
48th  National  Convention,  which  met  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Aug.  26-Sept.  1,  did 
not  permit  detailed  coverage  in  this  issue 
of  The  American  Legion  Magazine. 

Herewith  a  brief  summary  of  some 
highlights  of  the  convention.  A  full  re- 
port and  photo  coverage  will  appear  in 
the  November  issue. 

•  American  Legion  membership  is  now 
open  to  veterans  of  Vietnam-period  hon- 
orable military  service.  The  1966  Na- 
tional Convention  OK'd  the  rule  change 
on  Tues.  Aug.  30,  and  48  hours  later 
President  Johnson  signed  into  law  a  bill 
changing  the  Legion's  Charter  to  admit 
vets  with  service  on  or  after  Aug.  5, 
1964. 

•  John  E.  Davis,  former  Governor  of 
North  Dakota  and  a  WW2  ETO  combat 
infantry  officer,  was  elected  National 
Commander  of  The  American  Legion 
for  1966-67,  succeeding  L.  Eldon  James 
of  Virginia. 

•  The  President  of  the  United  States  ad- 
dressed the  Legion's  Nat'l  Convention 
on  Aug.  30.  Former  Vice  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  addressed  it  on  Sept.  1. 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  was 
the  featured  speaker  at  the  National 
Commander's  Dinner  to  Distinguished 
Guests,  and  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  spoke  to  the  Auxiliary  Convention. 

Legion  Legislative  Appearances 

The  following  recent  appearances 
were  made  by  American  Legion  national 
officers  to  present  Legion  mandates  on 
legislation  before  Congressional  com- 
mittees in  Washington,  D.C. 

•  On  Aug.  8,  National  Americanism 
Chairman  Daniel  J.  O'Connor  (N.Y.) 
testified  on  the  subject  of  school  prayers 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary.  He  presented  the 
Legion's  position  in  support  of  S.  J.  Res. 
148,  popularly  known  as  the  Dirksen 
Amendment. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  U.S.  so  that  nothing  in  it 
shall  prohibit  the  authority  administering 
any  school,  school  system,  educational 
institution  or  other  public  building  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  through  the 


expenditure  of  public  funds  from  pro- 
viding for  or  permitting  the  voluntary 
participation  by  students  or  others  in 
prayer. 

For  excerpts  from  Chmn  O'Connor's 
statement  before  the  Subcommittee,  see 
page  38. 

•  On  Aug.  5,  National  Security  Commis- 
sion Chairman  William  C.  Doyle  (N.J.) 
presented  the  Legion's  position  on  the 
Armed  Forces  Reserves  before  Subcom- 
mittee #2  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


Oakland,  Cat.,  Team  Wins  Legion 
National  Baseball  World  Series 

The  baseball  team  sponsored  by 
Captain  Bill  Erwin  Post  337,  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  has  won  the  1966  Ameri- 
can Legion  Junior  World  Series  at 
Orangeburg,  S.C.,  Aug.  28-Sept.  4. 

Oakland,  Region  8  champs,  beat 
Region  3  champs  Farley  W.  Moody 
Post  34.  Tuscaloosa.  Ala.,  5-1  in  the 
15th  and  final  game  of  the  two- 
losses-and-out  tourney.  Tuscaloosa 
had  earlier  topped  Oakland  for  its 
only  loss  in  regional  and  final  play. 

The  American  Legion  Baseball 
Player  of  the  Year  is  William  C. 
Parker,  Jr.,  18,  of  Tuscaloosa.  Billy, 
a  5'  11",  160  lb  left  fielder  with  a 
.325  batting  average,  is  a  student  at 
the  U.  of  Alabama. 

The  James  F.  Daniel  Sportsman- 
ship Award  went  to  Buddy  LeRoy 
Plummer,  18,  the  6'  3",  175  lb  third 
baseman  for  Argonne  Post  4,  Enid. 
Okla. 

The  1966  American  Legion  Bat- 
ting Championship  was  won  by  Ron- 
ald N.  Harris,  18,  of  Adelphia  Post 
38,  D.C.  The  6'  1",  175  lb  first  base- 
man had  13  hits  in  32  at  bats  for  a 
.406  average.  The  Hillerich  &  Brads- 
by  Louisville  Slugger  Trophy  is  em- 
blematic of  this  award. 

Hosted  by  Thomas  Raysor  Sum- 
mers Post  4,  the  series  was  played  in 
ideal  weather  before  more  than 
19,000  fans. 

The  1967  Junior  World  Series 
will  be  held  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Doyle  appeared  in  support  of  HR 
16435,  popularly  called  the  "Reserve  Bill 
of  Rights.''  The  Legion,  he  said,  has  al- 
ways advocated  a  strong  system  of  na- 
tional defense  and  it  considers  strong, 
well-trained  and  equipped  reserves  an  in- 
tegral part  of  America's  total  military 
strength." 

His  testimony  was  confined  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  on  which  the  Legion 
has  mandates.  Doyle  pointed  out  that  the 
Legion  has  as  long  ago  as  1 948  called  for 
the  creation  of  positions  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries for  Reserve  components  of  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  and  there- 
fore favors  those  provisions  in  the  bill. 
He  also  favors  the  provisions  which  es- 
tablish the  creation  of  positions  of  Chief. 
Army  Reserve,  and  Chief.  Air  Force  Re- 
serve. 

Reiterating  the  Legion's  long-held 
stand  that  the  paid  drill  strength  should 
be  400,000  men  in  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  300,000  men  in  the  Army 
Reserve,  he  noted  that  the  figures  pro- 
posed in  HR  16435,  though  somewhat 
lower,  were  favorable  and  urged  that  se- 
rious consideration  be  given  to  raising 
the  strength  to  the  Legion-recommended 
levels. 

Doyle  expressed  the  Legion's  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  realignment  of  the 
Army  Reserves  and  the  National  Guard 
declaring  that  it  should  be  deferred  in- 
definitely and  that  any  future  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  plans  affecting  the 
Reserves  not  be  made  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress. 

He  also  called  for  more  and  better 
equipment  and  facilities  for  the  reserve 
military  components  so  that  they  may 
maintain  a  training  program  commensu- 
rate with  maximum  combat  readiness. 
•  On  July  15,  Nat'l  Cmdr  L.  Eldon 
James  presented  the  Legion's  position  in 
support  of  the  present  Selective  Service 
System  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  He  stated  that  the  Le- 
gion has  consistently  recognized  the  need 
to  raise  and  maintain  adequate  man- 
power for  the  defense  of  the  nation  and 
that  it  has  also  consistently  supported  the 
Selective  Service  System  and  the  Univer- 
sal Military  Training  and  Service  Act  as 
practical  methods  to  accomplish  the 
same. 

He  said  that  in  his  judgment  the  local 
Selective  Service  Boards  have  success- 
fully fulfilled  their  mission  over  the  years 
because  of  the  confidence  they  have  won 
and  retained  in  their  communities.  Any 
decision  to  change  that  principle  of  op- 
eration would  jeopardize  the  system's  ef- 
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fectiveness  and  fairness.  He  declared 
that  the  Legion  would  oppose  any  return 
to  a  lottery  system  as  a  substitute  for 
judgment  exercised  by  local  and  appeal 
boards  and  urged  the  extension  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  until  June  30,  1971. 

School  Prayer  Statement 

Excerpts  from  the  statement  of  Dan- 
iel J.  O'Connor,  Chairman.  National 
Americanism  Commission,  The  Ameri- 
can Legion,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments,  Senate 
Committee  on  Judiciary,  on  S.  J.  Res. 
148.  August  8.  1966. 

While  we  strongly  urge  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  The  American  Le- 
gion does  not  share  that  criticism  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  which 
would  make  the  judiciary  a  whipping 
post  for  extremists.  We  believe  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  court  and  we  respect  the 
dignity  of  the  judiciary  as  a  separate  in- 
stitution dedicated  to  safeguarding  our 
freedom  through  its  rulings  and  interpre- 
tations. We  believe  that  if  the  decisions 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  validly  inter- 
pret the  meaning  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment, then,  as  Americans  and  as  war 
veterans,  who  have  contributed  gener- 
ously to  the  preservation  of  our  free- 
doms, we  firmly  believe  that  American 
school  children  should  not  be  denied  the 
right  to  ask  divine  blessing  on  this  coun- 
try. Our  study  of  the  First  Amendment 
convinces  us  that  the  court  erred  in  their 
prayer  decisions  because  the  history,  tra- 
dition, statutes  and  common  law  of  this 
nation  are  replete  with  references  to  the 
Deity  and  the  invocation  of  providential 
aid. 

We  believe  this  decision  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  promoting  moral  and 
spiritual  values  in  American  youth.  We 
believe  the  imposition  of  nonbelief  does 
not  contribute  to  the  character  building 
of  American  school  children.  Our  history 
and  tradition  has  shown  that,  not  only  in 
the  public  schools  but  in  public  places, 
Americans  have  not  hesitated  to  ac- 
knowledge their  Creator  and  ask  His 
blessing. 

The  basic  concepts  upon  which  the 
United  States  was  founded  are  contained 
in  the  Bible;  the  laws  of  our  nation  are 
based  on  the  world's  greatest  short  moral 
code,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  since 
our  form  of  government  and  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  contain  so  many  religious 
references,  it  would  seem  that  our  chil- 
dren may  well  be  taught  the  reason  and 
source  of  this  origin.  American  young- 
sters between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
twenty-one  spend  more  waking  hours 
at  school  and  school  activities  than  they 
do  at  home  and  church  combined.  World 
War  2  veterans  will  never  forget  the  re- 
peated pleas  for  divine  aid  by  the  late 
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President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  the 
sturdy  reliance  of  President  Harry  Tru- 
man on  providential  aid  in  the  Korean 
War.  Our  only  other  living  former  Presi- 
dent, Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  has  not 
only  duplicated  these  invocations  but  also 
lent  his  voice  to  this  noble  cause. 

It  is  our  sincere  conviction  that  the 
First  Amendment  was  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  American  people  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  state  or  national  religion 
and  was  never  intended  to  rule  God  out 
of  any  phase  of  American  life.  If  the 
court  decisions  stand  without  modifica- 
tion, or  without  remedy  and  the  plea  of 
the  majority  is  ignored,  I  assure  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  will  rise  from  the  grass 
roots  of  America  a  cry  of  indignation 
from  millions  of  Americans  which  war 
veterans  and  their  families  will  not  only 
support,  but  lead,  and  which  will  exceed 
the  protests  already  registered  in  the  halls 
of  Congress. 


American  Education  Week 

With  the  schools  of  the  nation  back  in 
full  swing  by  now.  Legionnaires  will  soon 
see  signs  pointing  toward  the  46th  An- 
ual  Observance  of  American  Education 
Week,  Nov.  6-12.  This  is  a  co-sponsored 
project  of  The  American  Legion,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  general  theme  of  this  year's  ob- 
servance is  "Education  Adds  Up,"  and 
it  is  supported  by  seven  daily  topics 
which  stress  community  participation  for 
the  development  of  better  schools  and 
better  citizens.  The  Legion  and  the  NEA 
have  been  associated  in  this  project  since 
1921. 

The  Legion's  National  Americanism 
Division  has  announced  that  special  lit- 
erature is  now  available  to  assist  posts 
and  Auxiliary  units  planning  to  partici- 
pate in  local  community  projects  in  con- 
nection with  American  Education  Week. 

Post  Americanism  or  Education  offi- 
cers can  obtain  program  planning  pack- 
ets for  their  posts  by  sending  $2.00  for 
each  order  to:  American  Education 
Week.  National  Education  Association, 
1201  16th  St.  N.W..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

Legion  Extension  Institute 

The  2 1  st  term  of  The  American  Legion 
Extension  Institute  is  now  open  for  regis- 
tration. First  lessons  will  be  mailed  out 
on  November  15th. 

Since  its  inception,  more  than  63.000 
Legionnaires  have  taken  the  six-lesson 
home  study  leadership  training  course. 
Many  later  went  on  to  higher  positions 
of  volunteer  leadership  in  the  Legion. 


American  Legion  Corner  At  Baseball  Hall  Of  Fame 


A  view  of  The  American  Legion  Baseball  corner  at  the  National  Baseball  Hall  of 
Fame  and  Museum  at  Cooperstown,  N.Y.  Shown  are  the  Legion,  Ford  Motor  Co., 
and  Hillerich  and  Bradsby  trophies.  Youthful  fan  is  examining  Legion  Baseball  Player 
of  the  Year  Plaque  which  shows  1965  winner  Ken  Fila,  who  received  his  award  Hall 
of  Fame  Day,  July  25.  Behind  boy  are  photos  of  past  Player  of  the  Year  Winners. 


The  course  is  designed  to  clear  up  any 
misconceptions  about  the  Legion  and 
give  basic  knowledge  on  its  history,  struc- 
ture, programs  and  day-to-day  working 
mechanisms. 

Of  the  six  monthly  lessons  received  in 
the  mail,  two  basic  units  are  concerned 
with  the  internal  organization  of  the 
Legion.  The  other  four  describe  its  pro- 
grams and  objectives  including  the  re- 
lationship of  the  responsible  commis- 
sions and  divisions. 

These  easy-to-understand  courses  are 
revised  and  updated  each  year  and  also 
contain  the  latest  methods  and  examples 
of  Legion-program  implementation  for 
the  community. 

Students  will  grade  themselves  on  the 
monthly  lessons.  The  correct  answer  to 
the  tests  in  one  lesson  will  be  included 
in  the  next  lesson  received.  The  final  ex- 
amination will  be  graded  at  Nat'l  Hq. 

A  Certificate  of  Graduation  awaits 
those  students  passing  the  final.  Legion- 
naire and  Sons  of  The  American  Legion 
grads  will  receive  a  blue  and  gold  mor- 
tarboard cap  patch.  Auxiliary  graduates 
will  receive  an  attractive  mortarboard 
pin  and  chain  which  they  may  attach 
to  their  Auxiliary  pin. 

While  any  member  of  the  Legion,  Aux- 
iliary or  SAL  is  eligible  to  take  the 
course,  it  is  particularly  valuable  to 
newly  elected  or  appointed  Legion  and 
Auxiliary  officers. 

Older  SAL  members  will  find  it  of 
great  use  in  the  training  of  younger  mem- 
bers and  in  their  own  efforts  to  seek 
higher  office. 

The  six  monthly  lessons  include: 

1.  History  and  Organization  of  The 
American  Legion. 

2.  Internal  affairs  and  Service  Divi- 
sions. 

3.  The  Americanism  and  Child  Wel- 
fare Programs. 

4.  The  Rehabilitation  Program. 

5.  The  Legislative  and  Economic  Pro- 
grams. 

6.  The  National  Security  and  Foreign 
Relations  Programs. 

Legionnaires,  Auxiliares  and  SAL 
members  17  or  older  may  sign  up  indi- 
vidually. Posts,  units  and  squadrons  may 
enroll  several  of  their  members  and  form 
study  groups  to  learn  together. 

The  Oklahoma  Department  of  the  Le- 
gion, with  more  than  300  posts,  enrolled 
each  of  its  post  commanders  in  the  1965 
course. 

Cost  of  the  course  is  $4.00  each  for 
one  to  three  persons,  and  $3.00  each 
when  four  or  more  enrollments  are  re- 
ceived at  the  same  time.  Make  all  re- 
mittances payable  to:  National  Treas- 
urer, The  American  Legion. 

Use  the  handy  coupon  you  see  on  this 
page.  It's  a  good  investment. 


Five  Men  and  Five  Boys 

Earlier  this  year  the  then  National 
Commander  L.  Eldon  James  called  for 
American  Legion  post  sponsorship  of 
5,000  Boy  Scout  units  by  December 
1966. 

In  1964,  Legion  posts  sponsored  4,062 
Boy  Scout  units.  In  1965,  sponsorship 
increased  to  4,118.  This  year's  goal  of 
5,000  units  represents  a  23%  increase. 

What's  involved  in  post  sponsorship 
of  a  Cub  Scout,  Boy  Scout  or  Explorer 
unit? 

Needed  are  five  willing  Legionnaires 
of  good  character,  21  years  of  age  or 
older.  They  must  be  ready  to  devote 
some  time  and  energy  to  the  future  of 
the  boys  in  their  community.  Five  or 
more  boys  ready  to  go  into  scouting  is 
also  a  necessary  ingredient. 

The  post,  having  voted  for  the  spon- 
sorship of  a  Boy  Scout  unit,  then  contacts 
the  local  Scout  organization  for  a  char- 
ter. As  soon  as  the  cost-free  charter  is 
received  the  post  is  in  sole  control  of  that 
scouting  unit  for  a  one-year  period. 
Charters  are  renewable  after  that.  The 
post  then  selects  the  leadership  to  work 
with  the  unit,  determines  when  and 
where  it  will  meet,  and  may  or  may  not 
provide  guidelines  to  make  its  operation 
a  blending  of  the  basic  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  program  and  the  post's  own 
youth  and  community  programs. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  ways  to  do  that, 
though  the  basic  program — a  busy  one 
to  which  almost  any  boy  can  adapt  his  in- 
terest— is  that  of  the  Scouts.  National 
Scouting  headquarters  provides  ample 
leadership  and  programming  literature. 

In  many  cases,  children  of  post  mem- 
bers will  belong  to  the  scout  unit  and 
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scouting  guidance  sometimes  turns  out 
to  be  an  extension  of  parental  guidance. 
Meeting  hours  and  sites  must  necessarily 
be  controlled  by  responsible  leadership. 

Though  there  is  no  charter  cost  to  the 
post,  each  adult  serving  in  scouting  pays 
a  $1.00  a  year  registration  fee,  part  of 
which  includes  his  subscription  to  Scout- 
ing Magazine,  the  BSA's  publication  for 
adults. 

Each  boy  pays  a  $.50  registration  fee 
— the  same  fee  charged  since  1919.  As 
part  of  Scouting's  program  of  teaching 
self-reliance,  scout  units  are  self-support- 
ing. The  boys  pay  weekly  dues  to  sup- 
port their  activities.  The  boys  also 
organize  and  participate  in  money-earn- 
ing projects  to  underwrite  trips  to  camp 
and  purchase  uniforms  or  equipment. 

The  Scouts  have  camping  preserves 
throughout  the  country,  including  the 
National  Philmont  Scout  Ranch  in  the 
Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  near  Cimarron, 
N.  Mex.  Each  summer  some  outstand- 
ing local  Scout  leaders  get  a  "scholar- 
ship" to  an  advanced  training  course  at 
Philmont,  while  thousands  of  Scouts 
camp  out  and  hike  there. 

Shortly  after  receipt  of  the  charter,  a 
volunteer  organizer  from  the  local  Boy 
Scout  Council  will  visit  the  post  at  a  mu- 
tually agreed  meeting  time  to  introduce 
post  members  to  the  further  organization 
of  their  unit.  Occasionally,  the  scout  or- 
ganizer gives  a  short  introductory  course 
in  scouting  to  the  adults  who  will  be  in 
charge. 

Or,  a  local  Scoutmaster  and  some  of 
his  troop  may  visit  and  demonstrate  the 
various  aspects  of  scouting  to  the  mem- 
bers on  a  post  meeting  night. 

On  Charter  Night,  as  important  to 


ENROLLMENT  FORM 

AMERICAN  LEGION  EXTENSION  INSTITUTE 

(Use  this  coupon  and  add  extra  names  and  addresses,  if  any,  on  another 
sheet.  Make  all  checks  payable  to:  Nat'l  Treasurer,  The  American  Legion.) 
To  The  Faculty 

American  Legion  Extension  Institute 
PO  Box  1055,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206 

Here's  our  draft  for  $   Enroll  those  listed  herewith  in  the  20th 

American  Legion  Extension  Institute  home  study  course,  and  send  each  the 
first  assignment  and  lesson. 

Total  students  with  this  order  

Name  (last  first)  

Street  Address   

City,  State,  ZIP  Code  

Card  #  Post  or  Unit  #  

(This  coupon  accommodates  an  order  for  one  fully.  For  more,  use  it  and 
add  additional  names  on  a  separate  sheet,  giving  the  above  info  for  each). 

COST — One  to  three — $4  each — Four  or  more — $3  each.  Price,  payable  to 
"The  American  Legion,"  based  on  all  sent  in  one  order. 
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Scouting  as  Post  Installation  is  to  the 
Legion,  local  dignitaries  and  community 
leaders  officially  welcome  the  new  unit 
into  their  midst.  Often,  the  Legion  post 
will  present  the  scout  unit  with  a  set  of 
colors. 

Legionnaire  Scout  leaders  can  get  nu- 
merous training  courses,  program  plan- 
ning kits  and  instructional  material  avail- 
able from  the  national  scout  organiza- 
tion. The  BSA  always  stands  ready  to 
assist. 

Many  posts,  of  course,  will  find  that  a 
great  number  of  their  members  were 
Boy  Scouts  in  their  youth  and  already 
have  a  running  start  to  serve  as  unit  lead- 
ers and  committeemen. 

The  cooperation  and  "good  turns"  be- 
tween Legion  posts  and  Boy  Scout  units 
makes  headlines  in  communities  all  over 
the  country. 

•  In  Seattle,  Wash.,  American  Legion 
posts  coordinate  each  fall  to  promote  the 
annual  membership  drive  of  the  Seattle 
Boy  Scout  Council. 

•  Baltimore,  Md.,  Post  174  annually 
sponsors  the  distribution  of  4,000  Boy 
Scout  calendars  to  city  schools.  An  addi- 
tional 12,000  are  given  to  Scouts  and 
Cubs.  Annual  cost  of  this  huge  project 
is  $6,500. 

•  An  American  Legion  post  at  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  has  sponsored  a  Boy  Scout 
unit  since  1925.  In  1949  the  post  erected 
a  two-story  building  adjacent  to  the  post 
home  which  is  used  exclusively  by  the 
scouts. 

•  An  American  Legion  post  at  Quincy, 
111.,  built  an  inter-faith  chapel  at  the  local 
Boy  Scout  camp. 

•  At  Cresskill,  N.J'.,  Camp  Merritt  Post 
21  recently  discovered  Sea  Explorer  Unit 
No.  226  in  difficulty.  Their  training  boat, 
a  WW2  40-ft  liberty  launch,  badly 
needed  refurbishing  so  that  the  boys 
could  train  on  the  water.  As  part  of  its 
sponsorship,  the  post  loaned  the  unit 
money  to  get  the  boat  in  shape  and  pro- 
cured enough  fuel  and  other  materials 
so  it  could  be  safely  operated.  The  Ex- 
plorers also  use  the  post  home  for  meet- 
ings and,  on  their  part,  lend  young  and 
willing  hands  to  many  post  projects  such 
as  paper  salvage  drives,  light  bulb  sales 
and  house-number  painting  on  curbs. 

Since  service  to  the  nation  starts  at 
community  level,  one  of  the  best  ways 
for  an  American  Legion  post  to  serve 
youth,  the  community  and  the  nation  is 
to  sponsor  a  Boy  Scout  unit.  Obvious 
benefits  to  be  derived  will  be  the  foster- 
ing of  the  qualities  of  leadership,  citizen- 
ship and  good  character  in  the  nation's 
boys. 

The  National  Legion  long  ago  recog- 
nized the  contribution  of  Scouting  to  the 
growth  of  future  adult  citizens.  At  its 
first  National  Convention  in  Minneapo- 


Vets  Affairs  Official  Retires 


C.  Howard  Larsen,  New  York  State  Deputy 
Director  of  Veterans  Affairs,  retired  at  70 
Aug.  31  after  21  years  service.  Larsen  also 
served  as  Legion  Nat'l  Sgt-at-Arms  for 
seven  of  the  last  10  National  Command- 
ers, including  Nat'l  Cmdr  L.  Eldon  James. 

lis,  Minn.,  in  1919,  the  Legion  voted 
approval  and  support  to  the  Boy  Scout 
movement.  Shortly  thereafter,  Legion 
posts  began  to  sponsor  scout  units  and 
scouting  was  included  in  the  activities  of 
the  National  Americanism  Commission 
in  1922. 

Since  then  the  partnership  has  been 
mutually  beneficial. 

Legion  Journalism  Awards 

The  Georgia  Legionnaire  (George 
Osborne,  editor)  was  judged  the  best 
Legion  newspaper,  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
cellence in  journalism,  by  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Press  Association.  Second 
place  went  to  The  Minnesota  Legion- 
naire (Stephen  F.  Steele)  and  third  to 
The  Ohio  Legion  News  (Clayton  J. 
Starr). 

ALPA  President  Roy  P.  Whitton  also 
announced  Honorable  Mention  awards 
to  Broadside  &  Barrage  of  Post  23,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  (Donald  P.  Rupert);  and 
Far  East  Legionnaire  of  Post  28  (Ha- 
waii), Koza,  Okinawa  (Sanford  B. 
Ellis). 

•  Winner  of  the  Wally  Plaque  for  Best 
Post  Publication  was  Houston  Legion 
News  of  Post  52,  Texas  (Pat  E.  Welch). 
Second  was  Angola  Legionnaire  of  Post 
31,  Ind.  (Don  Osborne).  Third  was 
Highland  Post  News  of  Post  201,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  (Emerson  O.  Mann).  Honor- 
able Mention  went  to  Spirit  of  73  of  Post 
73,  East  Orange,  N.J.  (Arthur  J.  Ga- 
bosch). 

•  The  Jack  R.  C.  Cann  Plaque  for  first 
in  the  mimeograph  and  spirit  process 
class  was  captured  by  Gold  Star  Dust  of 
Post  505,  Milwaukee  (Robert  Jankow- 
ski ) .  Second  was  Legion  Log  of  Post 
868,  Lower  Burrell,  Pa.  (James  C. 
Leichliter).  Third  was  Post  121  News, 
Chester,  W.  Va.  (Charles  W.  Morris). 

•  Editor  Eugene  Winski  of  Legion  Re- 
porter, Post  24,  Canton,  Ohio,  won  the 
William  E.  Rominger  Memorial  Award 


for  the  best  original  editorial  of  the  year. 
(Complete  editorial  is  reprinted  below.) 
Second  was  Paul  F.  Glidden,  The  Gas 
Attack  of  Post  19,  Somerville,  Mass. 
Third,  Floyd  Rogers,  Sunflower  Le- 
gionnaire, Topeka,  Kans.  Honorable 
Mention,  Norbert  Dziathkiewicz,  asso- 
ciate editor,  Gold  Star  Dust,  Post  505, 
Milwaukee. 

•  The  ALPA  President's  Merit  Award 
went  to  Frank  A.  White,  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  for  many  years  an  American  Le- 
gion editor  and  publicist,  now  a  political 
columnist  for  Indiana  newspapers. 

New  Legion  Films 

Five  new  films  have  been  added  to 
The  American  Legion's  Film  Library. 
The  16mm  films  are  available  on  a  loan 
basis  for  a  $2.50  handling  and  shipping 
fee  per  film  from  Audio  Visual  Unit, 
The  American  Legion,  P.O.  Box  1055, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206.  "Commun- 
ism and  Today's  Freedom"  is  a  15- 
minute,  black  and  white  insight  into  the 
nature  of  communist  aggression,  intro- 
duced by  former  President  Eisenhower. 
The  threat  that  communism  poses  for 
all  Americans  is  explained  by  a  war 
veteran  who  was  a  prisoner  of  the  com- 
munists in  North  Korea. 

"Inter-American  Surpriseway"  is  a  30- 
minute  color  film  depicting  the  opening 
of  the  $304-million  Inter-American 
Highway.  The  film  starts  at  Laredo, 
Texas,  and  takes  the  viewer  along  the 
road  to  bull  fights  in  Mexico  City,  night 
clubs  in  Guatemala,  and  ends,  as  does 
the  highway,  in  Panama  City. 

For  motorcycle  enthusiasts  is  "Jack 
Pine,"  a  30-minute  color  film,  a  docu- 
mentary of  the  Jack  Pine  motorcycle 
endurance  run. 

An  Editor  Takes  a  Prize 

Eugene  Winski,  editor  of  The  Legion 
Reporter  of  Post  44,  Canton,  Ohio,  won 
the  William  E.  Rominger  Memorial 
Award  for  the  best  original  editorial  of 
the  year  in  The  American  Legion  Press 
Assoc.  1966  competition.  The  winning 
editorial  follows: 

The  Opposition:  Beneath  a  white  cross 
on  a  tiny  atoll  in  the  Pacific,  or  a  small 
marker  in  Gettysburg,  or  a  Star  of  David 
in  Italy  sleep  American  men  who  have 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  defending 
that  in  which  they  believed. 

In  their  days,  as  today,  there  was  op- 
position to  the  cause  for  which  they 
fought.  History  records  that  nearly  every 
war  in  American  annals  has  had  its  share 
of  opposition.  Those  who  disdain  patriot- 
ism—who would  sell  the  dreams  of  the 
Republic  and  the  rights  of  individuals 
down  the  river — have  ever  been  with  us. 

Even  in  Washington's  day  there  were 
loyalists  (to  the  crown,  that  is)  who 
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thought  the  Revolution  was  foolhardy. 

Lincoln  was  plagued  by  Copperheads 
who  were  willing  to  sell  out  to  the  South- 
erners during  the  Civil  War. 

Anarchists  and  socialists,  better  known 
in  their  day  as  just  plain  Reds,  reared 
their  ugly  heads  during  World  War  I. 

The  German-American  Bund  was  a 
frightening  specter  in  this  country  in  the 
days  immediately  preceding  World  War 
II. 

So  criticism  of  war  aims  is  not  new. 
The  disturbing  factor  of  the  opposition 
to  the  Vietnam  War  is  not  that  its  exists, 
but  that  its  most  vocal  spokesmen  seem- 
ingly cloak  themselves  in  garbs  of  honor 
while  leading  the  cheers  for  the  other 
side. 

At  this  Memorial  Day  season,  let  us 
be  grateful  that  cowardice,  appeasement 
and  pacifism  have  never  been  the  policy 
of  this  great  country.  Otherwise,  all  these 
that  we  now  honor  shall  have  died  in 
vain. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 

Dep't  of  Illinois  posts  and  Auxiliary 
units  this  past  year  contributed  more 
than  $7,000  toward  purchases  of  hearing 
aids  for  needy  children  in  state  facilities 
for  the  mentally  retarded.  The  project 
was  initiated  by  the  1965-66  Illinois 
Auxiliary  president,  Mrs.  Fred  Willrett, 
of  Chicago. 

■ 

North  Dakota  has  won  the  Franklin 
D'Olier  Trophy  for  enrolling  the  highest 
percentage  of  eligible  veterans.  With  an 
estimated  veteran  population  of  49,000 
eligible  for  Legion  membership,  North 
Dakota  signed  up  26,850  as  of  August  1. 
Its  54.24  per  cent  topped  second  place 
South  Dakota  by  nearly  10  percentage 
points. 

Twenty-seven  departments  won  honor 
plates  to  be  attached  to  the  staffs  of  their 
department  colors.  Plates  are  awarded 
to  departments  which,  as  of  30  days  prior 
to  the  Nat'l  Convention,  had  a  member- 
ship equal  to  or  greater  than  their  total 
final  membership  for  the  previous  year. 
■ 

The  Dep't  of  Maryland  has  set  up  a  pro- 
gram of  driving  instruction  to  stem  from 
it  181  American  Legion  posts,  with 
Maryland  State  Police  officers  serving  as 
instructors.  The  only  cost  for  the  course 
is  $1  for  study  materials.  Heading  up  the 
effort  as  Department  traffic  safety  chair- 
man is  1st  Sgt.  G.  Russell  Walters  of  the 
State  Police,  who  has  done  the  prelimin- 
ary planning  for  the  program. 

■ 

On  Veterans  Day,  November  1 1 ,  a  com- 
pletely new  130-bed,  $700,000  Veterans 
Home  will  be  dedicated  at  Boise,  Idaho. 
Funds  for  construction  were  appropri- 
ated by  the  Idaho  Legislature.  The  first 


Veterans  Home  in  Idaho  was  dedicated 
in  1895  and  has  been  in  continuous  op- 
eration since  then.  The  new  home  will 
have  air  conditioning,  natural  gas  heat,  a 
recreation  room  and  a  TV  room  upstairs 
and  downstairs.  The  building's  36,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  is  in  the  form 
of  a  two-story,  split-level  frame-concrete 
construction  with  brick  facing. 

■ 

The  new  Atlanta,  Ga.,  VA  Hospital  was 
dedicated  early  last  month.  The  12-story, 
572-bed  hospital,  built  at  a  cost  of  $15 
million,  is  located  adjacent  to  Emory 
University. 

■ 

Legion  membership  is  about  10,000 
ahead  of  the  same  date  last  year,  with 
1 966  Nat'l  HQ  figures  at  press  time  show- 
ing 2,539,916  against  2,529,684. 
■ 

An  all-time  high  of  $9  million  for  child 
welfare  activities  has  been  expended  by 
The  American  Legion  and  affiliated  or- 
ganizations in  the  past  year,  says  the 
Nat'l  Child  Welfare  Commission. 

POSTS  IN  ACTION 

Fifty-eight  underprivileged  Medford, 
Ore.,  youngsters  had  a  memorable  day 
recently  when  they  visited  the  White 
City,  Ore.,  V.  A.  Domiciliary.  They  were 
guests  of  Domiciliary  Post  192.  Each 
youngster  received  a  pair  of  deer  hide 
moccasins  made  by  domiciliary  mem- 
bers, winter  stocking  caps  hand  crocheted 
by  vets,  and  other  gifts.  Their  day  in- 
cluded an  indoor  picnic,  a  tour  of  the 
1,040-member  home,  a  ball  game  be- 
tween two  high  schools,  and  all  the 
spending  money  they  could  use.  Chair- 
man Bill  Cuddy  was  aided  by  Chaplain 
John  E.  Frazee  and  Post  192  Cmdr 
Frank  Clark.  See  photo  below. 

■ 

Post  126,  Detroit,  Mich.,  put  up  an 

SVi-foot  electric  light  Legion  emblem 


Post  126  gives  Detroit  a  landmark. 

sign  atop  its  post  home  —  (see  photo 
above)  giving  membership  a  boost  and 
Detroit  a  new  landmark. 


Eight  Legionnaires  of  Post  443,  Cherry 
Valley,  Mass.,  marched  51  miles  from 
Leicester  to  Boston  in  support  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Vietnam  policy.  They 
were  greeted  at  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel 
by  Dep't  Cmdr  George  F.  Stitt  and  about 
300  Legionnaires  gathered  for  the  annual 
Department  Convention,  who  gave  the 
marchers  a  tremendous  ovation  as  they 
entered  carrying  rifles  and  wearing  white 
helmets  and  blue  Legion  uniforms.  The 
trek  was  without  incident  and  the  Le- 
gionnaires were  cheered  on  by  tooting 
horns  and  scores  of  children  who  ap- 
plauded as  they  marched  in  single  file 
along  the  road.  They  were  joined  by  other 
Post  443  members  en  route.  A  Marine 
who  spent  seven  weeks  in  a  hospital  after 
being  wounded  in  Vietnam  was  among 
those  who  stopped  to  thank  the  marchers 
for  their  support  of  the  President's  Viet- 
nam policy. 

■ 

Post  229,  Louisville,  Ky.,  gave  the  Ken- 
tucky Society  for  Crippled  Children 
$5,410  to  help  operate  Camp  Kysoc  at 
Carrollton. 


Post  192,  White  City  VA  Domiciliary,  Ore.,  gives  a  bang-up  day  to  58  children. 
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Post  90,  N.Y.,  creates  a  War  Memorial. 


Post  90,  Mamaroneck,  N.Y.,  dedicated  a 
new  War  Memorial  and  Honor  Roll 
(photo  above)  costing  over  $13,000.  The 
project  was  completed  after  some  20 
years  of  effort  by  Past  Cmdr  Isadore 
Linehan  and  his  Committee. 

■ 

Post  396,  Brigantine,  N.J.,  and  the  At- 
lantic City  C.  of  C.  joined  in  providing 
a  welcoming  weekend  to  30  hospitalized 
Vietnam  vets.  The  weekend  for  the  Val- 
ley Forge,  Pa.,  Gen'l  Hospital  guests  in- 
cluded dinner  Friday  evening,  Sunday 
lunch,  horseback  riding,  and  night  club- 
bing. 

■ 

Post  181,  Brea,  Calif.,  set  up  an  Amer- 
ican Legion  Americanism  center,  to  be 
open  six  days  a  week  with  morning  semi- 
nars, lending  library,  reading  room,  ex- 
hibits, lectures,  etc. 


Post  76,  Mich.,  honors  two  heroic  youths. 

Post  76,  Ludington,  Mich.,  gave  Legion 
Heroism  Awards  to  Randy  Seiy  of  Lud- 
ington and  Jack  Nye  of  Flint  for  their 
rescue  efforts  in  saving  the  lives  of  five 
persons,  recently.  Seiy  saved  Irene  Al- 
brecht  from  probable  electrocution  when 
he  knocked  her  from  the  railing  of  an 
ungrounded  trailer.  He  applied  artificial 
respiration  prior  to  her  being  attended  at 
a  hospital.  Nye  rescued  four  of  seven 
passengers  in  a  small  boat  which  capsized 
on  St.  Mary's  Lake.  In  the  photo  above 
are  (1.  to  rt.):  David  Fisher,  Past  Post 
Cmdr;  Jack  Nye;  Randy  Seiy;  and  John 
Rae,  Post  76  Cmdr. 

■ 

Post  712,  Chicago,  has  a  model  garden, 
gift  of  Tom  Marsala,  4443  W.  Barry 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  60641 — model  of  one 
he  urges  should  be  built  in  Vietnam  as  a 
tribute  to  U.S.  servicemen.  He  will  send 
one  to  any  post  on  request. 


Post  79,  Manchester,  N.H.,  has  given 
subscriptions  to  The  American  Legion 
Magazine  to  all  eight  high  schools  in 
Manchester.  Following  are  quotes  from 
letters  received  by  Post  79  from  some 
of  the  schools:  "The  faculty  and  the  stu- 
dent body  find  this  magazine  very  valua- 
ble and  very  interesting."  "Greater 
knowledge  of  this  organization  (the  Le- 
gion) will  make  it  more  appreciated." 
"Our  young  people  need  to  read  about 
doings  that  benefit  the  good  of  the  so- 
ciety as  a  whole.  Our  library  certainly 
needs  up-to-date  material,  and  your  pub- 
lication answers  this  need  very  well."  "It 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  Post  79  will  be 
able  to  continue  this  subscription  in  fu- 
ture years."  Many  posts  find  this  a  re- 
warding project. 


With  their  help,  the  draft  is  a  breeze. 

Post  53,  Sanford,  Fla.,  was  given  a 
framed  Certificate  of  Appreciation  by 
Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  Nat'l  Director 
of  Selective  Service,  in  recognition  of  the 
post's  assistance  in  getting  inductees  off 
to  the  various  branches  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  In  the  photo  above  are  (1.  to  rt.): 
Post  53  Cmdr  Francis  Luecker,  Nancy 
Nordstrom  of  the  local  Selective  Service 
Board,  and  Capt.  Donald  Wilbur,  who 
made  the  presentation.  The  post  gave 
freely  of  time,  coffee,  doughnuts. 
■ 

Post  187,  Gardena,  Calif.,  won  the  De- 
partment's James  Fiske  Award  for  its 
Americanism  program  in  1965-66.  In  the 
photo  below  are  (1.  to  rt.):  19th  District 
Cmdr  J.  U.  MacCartney;  outgoing  Post 
187  Cmdr  George  Davison;  incoming 
Post  187  Cmdr  and  Americanism  Chmn 
Artie  Gertner;  Dep't  Cmdr  Sam  Gray; 
and  4th  Area  Cmdr  Ernest  J.  Wheeler. 


Post  248,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  hosted 
57  departing  local  youths  reporting  for 
induction  into  the  Army  and  about  90 
other  young  men  gathered  for  pre-induc- 
tion  physical  exams.  Post  members 
served  all  with  coffee  and  doughnuts. 
Each  inductee  was  given  a  ballpoint  pen 
and  a  patriotic  Legion  card. 


Bells  ring  at  Post  308,  Hollywood,  Fla. 

Post  308,  Hollywood,  Fla.,  combined  its 
Bell  Ringing  ceremony  with  a  flag  burn- 
ing (see  photo  above).  "Thirty-five  out- 
worn flags  were  burned.  Some  were  in 
deplorable  condition.  A  large  audience 
.  .  .  not  members  of  the  Legion  .  .  .  con- 
siderable expression  of  the  fact  that  they 
had  never  known  how  to  dispose  of  worn- 
out  or  unusable  flags,  and  some  did  not 
know  what  the  ringing  of  the  bells 
meant.  A  good  day  for  Americanism!" 
■ 

Legionnaire  Donald  G.  Turner  of  Post 
610,  Brook  Park,  Ohio,  wanted  to  let 
servicemen  in  Vietnam  know,  says  the 
Ohio  Legion  News,  that  the  majority  of 
Americans  backed  them.  He  sent  one  of 
the  Legion's  "I  Am  Proud  to  be  an 
American"  bumper  stickers  to  his  son, 
SP4  Donald  E.  Turner,  at  Qui  Nhon, 
South  Vietnam.  Young  Turner  placed 
the  sticker  on  the  Caribou  cargo  plane 
for  which  he  was  responsible  as  me- 
chanic crew  chief.  The  idea  caught  fire 
with  the  rest  of  the  men  in  the  92nd  ABN 
Air  Mobile  Flight  Wing  and  requests  for 
many  more  stickers  were  received  and 
sent  out.  They  are  now  plastered  all  over 
that  base,  reminding  men  of  the  support 
of  The  American  Legion. 


An  Americanism  award  to  Post  187,  Calif. 


Membership  trophies  won  by  Post227,  Pa. 

Post  227,  Springfield,  Pa.,  won  three  De- 
partment trophies  for  its  efforts  in  mem- 
bership building.  The  post  had  the  great- 
est increase  in  membership  among  posts 
in  its  class  and  the  greatest  number  of 
points  in  the  Legion's  Double-6  contest. 
Post  Cmdr  James  J.  Gowen  was  awarded 
a  special  Dep't  Cmdr's  trophy.  Post  offi- 
cers are  shown  in  photo  above. 
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Award  to  Navy  man  by  Post  7,  Newport,  R.I. 


Post  7,  Newport,  R.I.,  gave  a  citation  for 
meritorious  service  to  Cmdr  John  C. 
Standish,  director  of  the  Material  Dep't, 
Naval  Supply  Depot,  Newport,  for  his 
Freedoms  Foundation  Award-winning 
essay,  "I  Am  An  American."  The  cita- 
tion recognized  the  commander's  "con- 
tribution to  the  Legion's  stand  on  com- 
munistic infiltration  into  the  minds  of 
our  youth."  In  the  photo  above  are  (1. 
to  rt.):  Arthur  G.  Stratton,  Post  7  Adju- 
tant; Cmdr  Standish;  and  Post  7  Cmdr 
Joseph  J.  Mahoney,  Sr. 

■ 

Post  154,  Thompsonville,  Conn.,  has 

purchased  a  new  ambulance  (cost: 
$  15,000)  for  the  use  of  the  Enfield  Com- 
munity. The  post  first  gave  an  ambulance 
14  years  ago  and  for  the  first  five  years 
operated  it  from  a  pool  of  40  members. 
The  ambulance  is  maintained  by  an  an- 
nual fund  drive  and  by  private  donations. 
The  drive  goal  is  set  at  $5,000  for  this 
year.  Part  of  this  sum  is  used  to  main- 
tain the  ambulance  for  the  year,  the  rest 
put  aside  in  a  sinking  fund  to  purchase 
a  new  ambulance  when  needed.  The  fund 
has  purchased  five  ambulances  since 
1952.  The  present  vehicle  is  driven 
around  the  clock  by  the  town  police  de- 
partment and  makes  about  700  emer- 
gency calls  per  year.  A  doctor  is  the  only 
person  who  can  dispatch  the  ambulance. 

In  the  photo  below  are  (1.  to  rt.):  Post 
Cmdr  Joseph  Martin,  custodian  Frank 
Kozaczka,  Post  Treasurer  Liborio  Di- 
Maria,  Publicity  Chairman  Henry  La- 
croix,  and  Mitchell  Pabis,  1 966  chairman 
of  the  Ambulance  Fund. 


Post  154,  Conn.,  serves  its  community. 


Post  344,  Hatfield,  Mass.,  started  a  drive 
for  funds,  clothes,  and  furniture  to  aid 
four  burned-out  families  (27  individuals) 
after  a  fire  which  also  killed  a  fireman. 
The  post  also  gave  in  his  name. 


The  Chaprells  are  a  teen-age  musical 
combo  that  has  been  using  the  facilities 
of  Post  20,  Crown  Point,  Ind.  The  five 
performers  (one  is  a  girl)  approached  the 
post  officers  with  a  proposition.  If  the  post 
would  donate  the  use  of  the  hall,  the 
combo  would  hold  a  dance  and  smorgas- 
bord, with  the  proceeds  to  be  donated  to 
The  American  Legion  Vietnam  Relief 
Fund.  It  was  agreed,  and  the  effort 
brought  $130  to  the  Fund. 

■ 

Post  911,  Cato,  N.Y.,  gave  citations  to 
the  Junior  and  Senior  classes,  their  So- 
cial Science  teacher,  and  the  Social  Sci- 
ence Faculty  of  Cato-Meridian  H.S. 
when  the  two  classes  mailed  a  declara- 
tion to  President  Johnson  proclaiming 
their  faith  in  the  Government  and  its 
Foreign  Policy. 

■ 

Post  145,  Crafton-Ingram  (Pittsburgh), 
Pa.,  gave,  for  the  seventh  straight  year, 
a  $300  scholarship  to  a  senior  in  Mon- 
tour H.S. 


Sewing  machine,  TV  set  for  VA  Hospital. 


The  Coatesville,  Pa.,  VA  Hospital  was 
given  a  TV  set  and  sewing  machine  by 
Helen  Fairchild  Nurses  Post  412,  Phila- 
delphia. The  photo  above  shows  the  two 
gifts  installed  in  the  women's  ward,  and 
the  presentation  scene.  This  picture  was 
taken,  developed,  and  printed  by  the  pa- 
tients' photo  club. 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Month  Ending  July  31,  1966 

Benefits  paid  Jan.  1-July  31,  1966  ....$  613,029 

Benefits  paid  since  April  1958    3,688,492 

Basic  Units  in  force  (number)    132,119 

New  Applications  approved  since 

Jan.  1,  1966    7,186 

New  Applications  rejected    1,018 

American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  an  official 
program  of  the  American  Legion,  adopted  by 
the  Nat'l  Executive  Committee,  1958.  It  is  re- 
ducing term  insurance,  issued  on  application, 
subject  to  approval  based  on  health  and  em- 
ployment statement  to  paid  up  members  of  The 
American  Legion.  Death  benefits  range  from 
$9,200  (full  unit  up  to  age  35)  in  reducing  steps 
with  age  to  termination  of  insurance  at  end 
of  year  in  which  75th  birthday  occurs.  For 
calendar  year  1966  there  is  a  15%  "across  the 
board"  increase  in  benefits  to  all  participants 
in  the  group  insurance  plan.  Available  in  half 
and  full  units  at  flat  rate  of  $12  or  $24  a  year 
on  a  calendar  year  basis,  pro-rated  during 
first  year  at  $1  or  $2  a  month  for  insurance 
approved  after  Jan.  1.  Underwritten  by  two 
commercial  life  insurance  companies,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Insurance  Trust  Fund  managed  by 
trustee  operating  under  the  laws  of  Missouri. 
No  other  insurance  may  use  the  full  words 
"American  Legion."  Administered  by  The 
American  Legion  Insurance  Department,  P.  O. 
Box  5609,  Chicago,  111.  60680,  to  which  write 
for  more  details. 

THE  AMERIi 


Post  58,  Belleville,  III.,  collected  Legion 
dues  with  the  cooperation  of  the  St.  Clair 
Amateur  Radio  Club.  Members  of  the 
Legion  and  the  Club  met  at  the  Club's 
headquarters.  Teams  consisting  of  two 
Legionnaires  and  one  radioman,  using 
his  mobile  radio,  were  dispatched 
throughout  the  city.  Another  team  of 
Legionnaires  made  the  telephone  con- 
tacts from  the  base  station.  Those  post 
members  wishing  to  pay  their  dues  had 
their  name  and  address  given  to  the  ra- 
dioman who  then  radioed  the  informa- 
tion to  the  mobile  team  cruising  in  the 
area.  This  type  of  dues  roundup  was  suc- 
cessful and  fast.  Average  time  of  contact 
to  pickup  was  three  minutes. 

■ 

Bell  Post  242,  Chicago,  put  a  coupon  in 
the  company's  newspaper  letting  all  the 
employees  know  that  American  flags 
were  available  through  the  post.  Posters 
were  placed  in  all  the  company  cafeterias 
and  on  all  bulletin  boards.  The  complete 
flag  set — a  3x5-foot,  50-star  flag,  two- 
piece  jointed  pole,  and  window  bracket 
—is  sold  for  $3. 

■ 

Post  15,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  presented 
the  local  VA  Hospital  with  a  supply  of 
guidebooks  for  patients — The  Patient's 
Guide,  a  booklet  of  humorous  cartoons 
and  instructions  designed  to  instruct  pa- 
tients on  hospital  rules,  procedures,  and 
services. 

■ 

Three  Legionnaires  of  Post  754,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  have  been  honored  with 
Community  Service  Awards  by  the  post 
for  serving  as  presidents  of  their  respec- 
tive Lions  Clubs.  In  the  photo  below, 
Post  754  Cmdr  Joseph  F.  Knesis  (second 
from  left)  presents  the  awards  to  (from 
left)  Ben  Zeft,  accepting  for  Ben  Weiner, 
president,  Castor  Gardens  Lions  Club; 
Anthony  J.  DiMarco,  president,  Bustle- 
ton  Lions  Club;  and  U.  J.  Santangelo, 
president,  Rhawnhurst  Lions  Club. 


Legionnaires  honored  as  "Lions  tamers." 


Post  231,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  Unit 

231  sponsored  a  seven-week  Civil  De- 
fense medical  self  help  course  open  to 
the  public  and  designed  to  help  people 
prepare  for  survival  in  emergencies  if 
no  medical  help  is  available. 
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Two-ambulance  service  by  Post  8,  Del. 

A  new  1966  Cadillac  ambulance  (see 
photo  above)  joins  the  1964  model  in  the 
service  that  Post  8,  Georgetown,  Del., 
offers  the  community.  Operating  since 
1926,  the  modern,  debt-free  equipment 
runs  24  hours  a  day. 

■ 

To  Post  200,  Passaic,  N.J.,  have  come 
12  cases  of  boots  (about  140  pairs),  a 
gift  of  Howard  Zimmerman,  of  Pater- 
son,  to  be  distributed  to  boys  and  girls 
through  the  Post's  Welfare  Program. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 

Dr.  G.  Warren  Hargreaves,  of  Junction 
City,  Kans.,  a  member  of  the  Legion's 
Americanism  Commission,  re-appointed 
by  Governor  Avery  to  an  additional 
four-year  term  as  chairman  of  the  Kan- 
sas Veterans  Commission. 

■ 

Harry  D.  Henderson,  of  Platteville,  Wis., 
appointed  director  of  Ahwaz  Agricul- 
tural College,  Molla-Sani,  Iran. 
■ 

Joseph  G.  Leonard,  the  Dep't  of  Con- 
necticut's NatT  Executive  Committee- 
man, honored  at  a  dinner  given  by  Post 
3,  Stamford,  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement as  director  of  the  Stamford  Vet- 
erans Service  Center  after  25  years  of 
service. 


g  Pa.;  Psulkowski  International  Memorial 
gj  Post  183,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Jose  Fidalgo 
I  Diaz  Post  129,  Carolina,  P.R.;  Medical 
I  |  Lake  Post  196,  Medical  Lake,  Wash. 

Angier  Post  436,  Angier,  N.C.,  and 
Service  Women's  Post  1859,  Schenec- 
tady, N.Y. 

OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated.  For 
particulars,  write  person  whose  address  is 
given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  form  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
720  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019.  Notices 
should  be  received  at  least  five  months  before 
scheduled  reunion.  No  written  letter  necessary 
to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

8th  Div  (WW1)— (Nov.)  Henry  M.  Buckley,  510 

Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94107 
18th  Eng  Rwy   (WW1,  Los  Angeles)— (Jan.) 
Joseph  L.  McAllister,  459  S.  Citrus  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90036 
116th  Field  Sig  Bn  (WW1)— (Dec.)  William  G. 
Clark,  6210  E.  Greenlake  Way  North,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98103 
315th  Inf  (WW1)— (Nov.)  Roman  A.  Wojczyn- 
ski,  600  E.  Street  Rd.  Apt  C-112.  Trevose,  Pa. 
19047 

NAVY 

Naval  Enlisted  Reserve  Assoc. — (Oct.)  Duncan 
Forsyth,  Jr.,  4124  Devonshire  Rd.,  Plymouth 
Meeting,  Pa.  19462 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by  those  who 
know  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

Ralph  A.  Bartholomew  and  Lawrenae  E. 
Erickson  and  Chester  R.  Neill  and  A.  H.  Ziegler 

(all  1966),  Post  3,  Ketchikan,  Alaska. 

Thomas  Keefe  (1966),  Post  1,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Cecil  A.  Putnam  (1966),  Post  32,  Safford, 
Ariz. 

Arthur  A.  Peterson  and  Augustine  E.  Platz 
and  James  C.  Selover  and  Rowland  P.  Silveria 

(all  1966),  Post  49,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


EB3 

Gregory  M.  Powers,  for  10  years  the 
New  York  Dep't  Service  Officer  and  later 
(1945-1962)  a  Nat'l  Hq  Rehabilitation 
Representative  stationed  in  New  York 
City. 

■ 

Marshall  C.  Graff,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
Past  Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman 
(1930-32)  of  Wisconsin. 

■ 

F.  Glen  Starr,  of  Ontario,  Canada,  Past 
Dep't  Cmdr  (1964-65). 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 
JULY  31,  1966 
ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit   3  1,714,675.40 

Receivable    189,609.79 

Inventories    393.608.09 

Invested   Funds    2,641,150.99 

Trust  Funds : 

Overseas  Graves  Deoration 

Trust  Fund    286,200.19 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   3,811,610.69  4,097,810.88 

Real  Estate    819,469.33 

Furniture  &  Fixtures,  Less  Depreciation  195.684.62 

Deferred   Charges    108,938.49 

$10,160,947.59 

LIABILITIES.  DEFERRED  REVENUE 
&  NET  WORTH 

Current  Liabilities   $  566,748.73 

Funds  Restricted  as  to  use    76,324.99 

Defeirisd  Income    1,382.572.92 

Trust  Funds: 

Graves  Decoration 

Fund   286,200.19 

s  Retirement 

Fund   3,811,610.69  4,097,810.88 

Fund    75,119.11 

I  Fund    818.620.63 

ate    819.469.33 

or  Rehabilitation  484.245.84 
or  Child  Welfare  110,346.71 
or  Convention  ....  60,000.00 
or  Mail  List 

ion    289,034.84 

2,656,836.46 

I    Capital   ,1,380,653.61  4,037.490.07 

S10. 160.947.59 


Phillip  J.  Bryson  and  Santos  J.  Cerovaz  and 
William  J.  Petersen  (all  1966),  Post  211,  Lom- 
poc,  Calif. 

Angelo  Mazza  (1965),  Post  777,  San  Bernar- 
dino, Calif. 

Harold  N.  Ferris  and  Thomas  J.  FitzGerald 
and  Dewey  Flint  and  Henry  E.  Green  and  Ste- 
phen D.  Halligan  (all  1961),  Post  1,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Arthur  G.  St.  John  (1966),  Post  44,  Bantam, 
Conn. 

August  F.  Bomke  and  William  J.  Close  (both 
1966),  Post  7,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

Cecil  S.  Mills  (1966),  Post  24,  Bradenton,  Fla. 

Joseph  F.  Fuerst  (1963)  and  Ernest  V.  Reed 
(1965)  and  J.  Reynolds  Duncan  (1966),  Post  139, 
Tampa,  Fla. 

John  J.  Heidenreich  (1966),  Post  992,  La 
Grange,  111. 

Everett  I.  Briggs  and  Louis  E.  Carroll  and 
Bernal  P.  Jones  (all  1966),  Post  88,  Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. 

A.  M.  Papania,  Sr.  (1961)  and  Graham  Y.  Da- 
vidson (1966),  Post  8,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Raymond  A.  Carlson  (1966),  Post  128,  Matta- 
pan,  Mass. 

Maurice  L.  Callahan  and  William  J.  Doyle 
and  Edwin  J.  Jandro  (all  1966),  Post  155,  Dal- 
ton,  Mass. 

George  Ellsworth  (1966),  Post  309,  Salisbury, 
Mass. 

Mike  Kostogian  (1966),  Post  55,  Hannibal, 
Mo. 

Roger  L.  Robinson  (1966),  Post  48,  Hudson, 
N.H. 

William  J.  Norton  (1963)  and  Charles  P.  Rab- 
bino  and  John  Thomson  (both  1966),  Post  55, 
Hackensack,  N.J. 

John  M.  Middaugh  and  Vincent  D.  Mosher, 
Sr.  and  Gennaro  J.  Sperrone  (all  1966),  Post 
175,  Rockaway,  N.J. 

George  Bock  and  Andrew  Sesselmann  (both 
1966),  Post  118,  Woodhaven,  N.Y. 

Frank  Wadsworth  (1963)  and  George  Schae- 
fer  (1964),  Post  121,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

James  T.  Watters  (1947),  Post  159,  Brooklyn 
N.Y. 

Leonard  O.  Inderlied  (1965),  Post  276,  Jeffer- 
sonville,  N.Y. 

John  J.  Geiseke  and  Arthur  Kaye  and  Neil 
O'Hare  (all  1966),  Post  301,  Queens  Village, 
N.Y. 

Benjamin  J.  King  (1965)  and  Frank  J.  Oliva 
and  James  J.  Twohie  (both  1966),  Post  460, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Joseph  Donado  (1966),  Post  559,  Harrison, 
N.Y. 

Maurice  Williams  (1966),  Post  939,  Brushton, 
N.Y. 

Irving  T.  Pullman  (1966),  Post  1008,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Edward  J.  McGuire  (1963)  and  John  A.  Rea- 
gan (1966),  Post  1172,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Edward  C.  Backus  and  Jack  H.  Roden  (both 
1966),  Post  1222,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Ralph  B.  Stever  (1966),  Post  1358.  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Thomas  V.  McLaughlin  (1966),  Post  1423, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Ernest  Mucci  (1966).  Post  1574.  Thornwood, 
N.Y. 

J.  Ralph  Ford  and  Lucius  C.  Hall  (both  1966), 
Post  61,  Canton,  N.C. 

Herman  D.  Devor  (1959)  and  Estel  H.  Pence 
(1964)  and  Carroll  A.  Munn  (1965)  and  Clem 
O.  Cole  (1966),  Post  140,  Greenville,  Ohio. 

Patrick  J.  Bohannon  and  Wayne  W.  Thomas 
(both  1965)  and  John  B  McCall  (1966),  Post 
371,  Port  Carbon,  Pa. 

William  Guder  and  Carl  S.  Harper  and  Au- 
gust Kohl  and  Ward  J.  Kulp  and  Ralph  E.  Ord 
(all  1965),  Post  380,  Dravosburg,  Pa. 

Fred  Otte  and  James  B.  Patterson  and  Har- 
old R.  Reams  and  Frank  Rutkosky  and  Paul  C. 
Templeton  (all  1966),  Post  523,  Rural  Valley, 
Pa. 

Joe  C.  Everette  (1966),  Post  46,  Emporia,  Va. 

Homer  A.  Siberg  and  David  F.  Smoot  and 
William  L.  Ware  (all  1965),  Post  199,  Wood- 
stock, Va. 

Ervin  Walther,  Sr.  (1965),  Post  69.  Mayville. 
Wis. 

Kenneth  A.  Rodgers  (1965).  Post  238,  Green- 
wood, Wis. 

Henry  A.  Plagge  (1966),  Post  311,  Holcombe. 
Wis. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander,  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which  awarded 
the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine,  720 
5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y."  10019. 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No 
written  letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 


NEW  POSTS 

The  American  Legion  has  recently 
chartered  the  following  new  posts: 

Pleasant  Hill  Post  331,  Pleasant  Hill, 
Calif.;  Keystone  Heights-Melrose  Post 
202,  Keystone  Heights,  Fla.;  Delawanna 
Memorial  Post  480,  Clifton,  N.J.;  Sam 
Lopez  Post  1  13,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.; 
Frederick  F.  Cadille  Post  1664,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.Y.;  Lancaster  Post  7,  Lancaster, 
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Overseas 

Trust 
Employee 
Trust 
Net  Worth: 
Reserve 
Resttictet 
Real  Est 
Reserve  f 
Reserve  f 
Reserve  f 
Reserve  f 
Convers 

Unrestriete* 


PERSONAL 


COSTS  SPIRAL  HIGHER. 
TOTAL  GAR  CARE. 
NEW  HIGH-PAY  JOB. 


In  the  months  ahead,  the  cost  of  living  could  take  a  bigger  jump  than  in 
many  a  year.  You're  feeling  the  new  push  already.  Living  costs,  which  Gov- 
ernment experts  guessed  would  be  up  only  about  2%  this  year,  right  now  are 
way  beyond  that  and  still  rising.  In  a  nutshell: 

*  Food  prices  will  continue  to  be  a  problem,  paced  by  bread  and  dairy 
products.  Pork  and  vegetables  are  bright  exceptions,  but  the  rest  of  the  list 
will  stay  on  the  move. 

•  Services  relentlessly  grow  more  expensive.  Medical  bills,  of  course,  are 
one  big  reason.  Another  is  that  wages  in  this  traditionally  low-pay  area  are 
improving.  Furthermore,  labor  is  scarce. 

*  Soft  goods:  Clothing  and  shoes  have  noticeably  higher  price  tags.  Both 
consumer  and  Government  demand  are  high. 

•  Hard  goods:  This  category  has  been  stable  for  a  long  time,  but  now  will 
start  to  head  up.  New  auto  prices  are  an  omen.  Remember  that  hard  goods 
primarily  are  made  of  metals,  and  that  increases  in  these  raw  materials  (which 
have  been  going  on  for  months)  soon  will  be  translated  into  finished-goods 
prices. 

When  can  you  expect  a  leveling  off?  The  grim  answer  is  that  no  immediate 
relief  is  visible.  Here's  why: 

Continued  expansion  in  industry  plus  defense  requirements  keep  fueling 
the  boom  in  materials,  labor  and  money.  Moreover,  the  prospect  is  that 
wages — particularly  union  wages — are  going  up  sharply,  thus  creating  a 
"spiral"  in  which  wages,  prices  and  over-all  demand  chase  each  other.  Watch 
next  year.  These  big  union  contracts  are  up  for  renewal:  autos,  rubber, 
trucking  and  construction. 


A  new  type  of  auto  repair  shop  is  in  the  making.  It's  called  the  "total 
car-care  center,"  "analysis  clinic"  and  similar  fancy  names;  and  it's  being 
sponsored  by  such  giants  as  Shell,  Humble,  Goodyear,  Mobil,  American  and 
other  big  merchandisers. 

The  idea  is  that  you  can  get  a  complete  car  inspection  (much  of  it  by  elec- 
tronic gear)  in  one  session,  the  way  you  would  get  your  own  self  checked  up 
in  a  hospital.  The  going  over,  which  takes  about  an  hour,  usually  costs 
$9.95.  If  your  car  needs  any  repairs,  you  can  have  them  made  at  the  "clinic" 
(in  which  case  the  $9.95  is  reduced  by  5%  of  the  repair  costs)  or  you  can 
go  elsewhere. 

Auto  people  say  the  trend  will  spread  rapidly.  But  it's  a  type  of  enter- 
prise that  takes  a  lot  of  real  estate  and  capital.  To  give  you  an  idea:  Dyna 
Car  Clinic  (of  Media,  Pa.),  which  is  in  the  franchise  business,  estimates 
an  installation  requires  3%  acres,  costs  $500,000  and  may  take  as  much  as 
$100,000  of  starting  money.  The  best  way  that  independent  businessmen  can 
get  into  the  swim,  figures  Dyna  Car,  is  by  forming  a  syndicate. 


The  growth  in  the  computer  population  of  the  United  States  (about  30,000 
of  the  electronic  brains  now  are  at  work)  is  creating  a  new  high-pay  occupa- 
tion in  which  demand  will  race  supply  for  years— computer  programming. 

In  effect,  a  programmer  is  the  top  sergeant  who  gives  the  machine  its  orders. 
He:  1)  puts  all  the  instructions  into  logical  sequence  (called  "flow  charting"), 
and  2)  codes  them  in  a  language  the  computer  can  understand. 

While  college  graduates  are  preferred,  certain  aptitudes  are  more  important 
than  level  of  education  (for  instance,  a  bent  for  mathematics,  logic  or 
music  is  desirable).  A  candidate  can  learn  enough  of  the  art  in  a  year — via 
college  courses,  in-company  training  or  special  schools — to  qualify  as  a 
beginner. 

Current  pay  range:  About  $7,000  a  year  for  neophytes  to  upwards  of  $20,000 
for  expert  "analysts." 

— By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 


How  to  STOP 

SMOKING 

says 

v  Pa 

Weber 

Bowler 
of  the  year 


It  isn't  easy  to  bowl 
300.  Most  people  feel  it 
isn't  easy  to  slop  smoking 
either.  But  read  the 
words  of  a  man  who  has 
done  both: 


Because  I  wasn't  feeling  well,  I  was  advised  to 
give  up  my  chain  smoking  habits.  It  got  down 
to  this — either  give  up  cigarettes  or  give  up 
tournament  bowling.  Since  I  was  earning  my 
living  as  a  professional  bowler,  I  decided  to 
quit  smoking. 

I  had  read  about  Bantron  so  I  got  some  .  .  . 
and  with  its  help  I  stopped  smoking  and 
haven't  smoked  for  over  a  year. 

It  was  easy  and  pleasant  to  take,  didn't 
affect  my  taste,  and  isn't  habit  forming. 

Bantron  was  discovered  by  doctors  in  the 
research  department  of  a  great  American  uni- 
versity. Tests  on  hundreds  of  people  showed 
that  it  helped  more  than  4  out  of  5  of  all  people 
who  wanted  to  stop  smoking  to  do  so  in  five  to 
seven  days.  It  acts  as  a  substitute  for  the  nico- 
tine in  your  system  and  curbs  your  desire  for 
tobacco. 

Try  Bantron.  It  is  so  safe  when  taken  as 
directed,  that  you 
can  get  it  at  all  drug 
stores  without  a  pre- 
scription. Also  avail-  brand 
able  in  Canada.  Smoking  Deterrent  Tablets 

DO  YOUR 

DENTURES  HURT? 

Even  best  fitting  dentures  can  hurt,  cause 
irritation.  So  be  prepared.  Keep  ora-jel  d 
handy  for  fast,  long  lasting  relief  from  pain. 

or3-jel®d  makes  your  dentures  feel  more 
comfortable  .  .  .  Soothes  sore  spots  .  .  .  helps 
prevent  odor  and  infection. 

Ask  your  pharmacist  for  ora-jel"d 


Bantron 


SECRET  LOANS! 


Now  you  may  get  the  money  you  need  .  .  . 
FAST!  Borrow  $100  to  $1,000  with  a  Money- 
By-Mail  "Secret  Loan"  from  Dial.  Absolute 
privacy.  No  co-signers  needed.  ABSOLUTELY 
NO  MORTGAGES  OF  ANY  KIND  REQUIRED. 
You  use  your  own  signature.  Pay  up  old 
bills  and  have  cash  left  over  out  of  every 
paycheck.  (Special:  Credit  life  insurance 
available,  at  nominal  cost).  Whatever  you 
need  money  for  .  .  .  get  it  FAST  .  .  .  and  in 
privacy  by  Mail  from  Dial.  Write  today. 
No  Obligation. 

DIAL  FINANCE  CO.,  Dept.10-092 
410  Kllpatrick  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 68102 

FdiaL  FINANCE  CO.,  Dept.  10  092 
1 410  Kllpatrick  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102 

j  Please  rush  FREE  Loan  Order  Blank. 

!  Name  


Pay  As  Little 
As  $5.00 
a  Month 


Cash    30  Monthly 
You  Get  Payments 

$104.65 

$5.00 

293.02 

14.00 

532.26 

25.00 

Cash   36  Monthly 
You  Get  Payments 

mm 

$33.00 

40.00 

NO  AGENT  I 
WILL  CALL  | 


THE  AMERICAN 


I  Address   J 

|  City  State  Zip  Code  r_„  j 

j  Amount  you  want  to  borrow  %  j 
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NO  NEED  TO  WEAR 

A  TRUSS 

FOR  RUPTURE 

That  Binds,  Cuts,  Gouges, 
Slips  and  Does  Not  Hold 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture,  don't 
miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  name  and  address, 
will  get  you  FREE,  and  without  obligation,  the 
complete,  modernized  Rice  Plan  of  Reducible 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by  thou- 
sands who  say  they  never  dreamed  possible 
such  secure,  dependable  and  comfortable  rup- 
ture protection.  Safely  blocks  rupture  opening, 
prevents  escape,  without  need  for  bulky,  cum- 
bersome Trusses,  tormenting  springs  or  harsh, 
gouging  pad  pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long 
ruptured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you  have 
worn.  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your  Post  Card 
today  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Adams,  N.Y.  Dept.  8K. 

PLAY  RIGHT  AWAY! 

fven  If  You  Don't  Know 
a  Note  of  Music  Now 

NOW    it's    EASY  to 

ment.  Nn  boring  exer- 
cises. Play  real  pieces 
by  notes  right  away. 
Amazing  progress,  at 
home,  in  spare  lime.  No  teacher.  Low  Cost!  1,250,000 
students.  Write  for  36-page  FREE  HOOK.  U.  S.  School  of 
Music  Studio  4610,  Port  Washington,  New  York  11050. 
Estali.    1898.   Lie   N.Y.   State  Education  Dept.   Tear  out. 

Learn  how  to  become  a 

,  GAME  WARDEN 

"  <  GOVT  HUNTER,  FORESTER,  WILDLIFE  MANAGER 

f  Exciting  job  openings  now  for  qualified  men  who 
m  love  outdoor  work.  Protect  forests  and  wildlife  — 
acres*  violators!  Good  pay,  security,  prestige  and 
authority  for  respected  career  Conservation  Off i- 
v  J^SsSSL"  L  cers.  Easy  home-study  planl  Send  for  FREE  Fact 
f^l&KHSk^  BOOK'  ap*itucIe  QUIZ,  and  SUBSCRIPTION  to 
"       /      Conservation  magazine.  Sfafe  your  age. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION 

^  Campus  Drive,  Dept.  406A,  Newport,  Calif.  92660 


LEARN 

MEAT  CUTTING 


Train    quickly    in    8    short    weeks  at 
Toledo  for  a  bright  future  with  security 
in  the  vital   meat  business.   Big  pay, 
full-time  Jobs — HAVE    A    PROFIT  ABIE 
MARKET    OF   YOUR   OWN!     Pay  after 
graduation.    Diploma   given.    Job  help. 
Thousands  of  successful  graduates.  Our 
43rd    year!    Send    now    for    big,  new 
illustrated   FREE  catalog.   No  obligation.     G.I.  Approved. 
NATIONAL   SCHOOL   OF   MEAT  CUTTING 
Dept  A-77,   Toledo,   Ohio  43604 


Be  a 
REAL 
ESTATE 
BROKER 
or 

SALESMAN 


Enjoyable,  rewarding  work,  big  fulltime 
paretime  earnings,  unlimited  oppor* 
unities  waiting  for  the  young  or  ma- 
ture man  or  woman  who  can  qualify 
s  a  Real  Estate  Salesman  or  Broker. 

experience    necessary.    Train  at 
home.  You  risk  nothing  with  Career 
Institute's  unique  Exclusive  STATE 
LICENSE  GUARANTEED  plan.  Send 
name,   address   and  Zip  Code  for 
fascinating  FREE  BOOK.  No  sales- 
man will  call.  Real  Estate  Divi- 
sion.  CAREER  INSTITUTE.  Suite 
i      K-5,    555  E.  Lange  St..  Mun- 
■        deleln.  Illinois  60060. 


BASEMENT  TOILET 

FLUSHES  Ufc  to  H>6H  overhead 

SEWER  OR  SEPYTIC  TANK. 

NO  DIGGING  UP  FLOODS.  Write 
McPHERSON,  INC.  Box15133  TAMPA,  FLA. 


FREE  CATALOG 


BANQUET/ MEETING 
FURNITURE 


•  COAT/ HAT  RACKS 

Immediate  Delivery 


TABLES 

CHAIRS 


m 

Adirondack 

276-0  Park  Ave.  S.,  N.Y.C.  10010 


PITTSBURGH  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DAllAS  •  ATLANTA  •  IOS  ANGELES 


THE  LAW-BREAKING  DIPLOMATS 

 (Continued  from  page  11)  


Officials  at  the  State  Department  and 
the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
are  reluctant  to  discuss  the  cases  of  many 
foreign  diplomats  expelled  from  our  soil 
in  recent  years.  They  insist  that  they  do 
not  even  possess  records  listing  the  names 
of  those  involved  and  detailing  their  of- 
fenses. 

Since  these  cases  deal  almost  solely 
with  Iron  Curtain  personnel  caught  spy- 
ing, the  United  States  apparently  feels 
that  the  searching  glare  of  publicity 
would  only  bring  quick  reprisals  against 
American  diplomats  serving  abroad. 

The  point  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
of  51  Soviet  satellite  official  personnel 
removed  from  the  United  States  over  a 
ten-year  period  ending  January  1,  1963, 
only  27  cases  were  made  public.  These 
involved  1 8  Soviet  and  nine  satellite  offi- 
cials, most  of  whom  were  officially  de- 
clared persona  non  grata.  The  names  of 
the  remaining  24,  many  of  them  believed 
to  be  of  higher  rank,  never  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  and  are  not  carried  on 
any  available  list.  Of  that  number,  20 
were  asked  to  leave  through  informal 
representations  or  barred  from  re-entry, 
if  their  guilt  was  established  while  they 
were  abroad.  The  final  four  had  no 
choice  but  to  leave  when  the  UN  Secre- 
tariat terminated  their  employment. 
Since  the  turnover  of  foreign  officials  in 
Washington  and  at  the  UN  is  rapid,  the 
20  could  blend  into  the  parade  of  diplo- 
mats who  return  home  each  year  for  re- 
assignment or  domestic  duty  and  attract 
little  notice. 

By  allowing  these  offenders  to  leave 
our  shores  under  a  blanket  of  secrecy, 
we  saved  their  governments  from  losing 
face.  Presumably  the  secret  would  be 
kept  as  long  as  they  refrained  from  tak- 
ing retaliatory  action  against  our  diplo- 
mats on  their  soil. 

Charles  W.  Thayer,  a  veteran  of  the 
U.S.  Foreign  Service,  who  has  seen  col- 
leagues fall  by  the  wayside  during  his 
years  of  service  in  Europe,  the  Middle 
East  and  Asia,  points  out  in  his  memoirs 
that  for  a  career  diplomat  to  be  recalled 
officially  for  embarrassing  his  govern- 
ment abroad  is  "ordinarily  a  severe  if  not 
fatal  blow  to  his  career. 

"If  the  offender  happens  to  be  the  am- 
bassador himself,  the  normal  practice  is 
for  the  host  country  to  suggest  through 
its  ambassador  in  the  offender's  country 
that  the  latter  has  'outlived  his  useful- 
ness' in  his  present  post,"  said  Thayer. 
"Thereupon,  if  the  facts  appear  to  justify 
it,  the  ambassador  is  usually  ordered 
home  for  consultation — and  disciplined. 
In  such  cases,  since  neither  government 
wants  relations  disturbed,  the  case  is 
handled  with  great  discretion  and  seldom 
appears  either  in  the  press  or  in  the  case 
books  of  international  law." 


Although  since  World  War  2  and  the 
set-in  of  the  so-called  Cold  War,  most 
cases  calling  for  expulsion  have  involved 
espionage,  it  was  not  always  thus. 

Back  in  1792,  the  French  minister  to 
Washington,  named  Genet,  was  declared 
persona  non  grata  for  using  the  United 
States  as  a  base  to  fit  out  privateers 
against  the  British  and  appealing  directly 
to  the  American  people  to  intervene 
against  Britain  on  behalf  of  France.  In 
1809,  E.  J.  Jackson,  the  British  Minister 
to  Washington,  was  likewise  declared 
unwelcome  because  he  had  offended  our 
Secretary  of  State. 

One  of  the  best-known  cases  oc- 
curred in  1888  and  involved  Sir 
Lionel  Sackville-West,  the  British  Envoy 
to  Washington.  During  the  presidential 
campaign  that  year,  an  opponent  of 
Grover  Cleveland,  trying  to  prove  that 
Cleveland  was  pro-British,  wrote  a  letter 
to  Sir  Lionel  in  the  guise  of  a  former 
British  citizen  asking  the  British  minister 
how  he  should  vote  in  order  to  serve  the 
mother  country.  With  incredible  naivete, 
Sir  Lionel  replied  and  advised  him  to 
vote  for  the  Democrats.  Two  weeks  be- 
fore the  election  his  letter  was  published 
by  the  Republicans  backing  Benjamin 
Harrison,  an  act  that  doubtless  contrib- 
uted to  Cleveland's  defeat.  The  enraged 
President  demanded  the  immediate  re- 
call of  Sackville-West.  When  Britain 
hesitated,  the  unhappy  minister  was 
handed  his  passport  and  told  to  get  out 
of  the  country. 

A  few  years  ago,  George  F.  Kennan,  a 
veteran  U.S.  diplomat  serving  as  envoy 
to  Moscow,  stopped  off  in  Berlin  on  a 
vacation.  Newsmen  besieged  Kennan  at 
Tempelhof  Airport  and  peppered  him 
with  questions  as  to  his  impressions  of 
Moscow.  Finding  some  of  the  questions 
naive,  Kennan  attempted  to  make  the 
situation  clear  and  used  some  rather  vivid 
language.  An  infuriated  Soviet  Govern- 
ment declared  Kennan  persona  non  grata 
and  he  was  quietly  brought  back  to 
Washington. 

In  many  cases  the  United  States  has 
hesitated  to  declare  a  communist  diplo- 
mat persona  non  grata  even  with  good 
reason. 

"The  Communists  always  retaliate, 
and  they  often  oust  some  much  higher 
ranking  member  of  our  embassy  from 
their  country,  so  we  come  out  the  loser," 
says  a  member  of  the  U.S.  mission  to  the 
UN. 

Americans  injured  by  a  diplomat's  car 
have  been  shocked  to  find  they  could  not 
take  their  case  to  court,  but  had  to  ac- 
cept whatever  the  insurance  companies 
gave  them.  Sometimes  they  have  been 
denied  even  that.  Authorities  in  Wash- 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Here's  what 

VON  SCHRADER 

has  to  offer  YOU... 


if  you  would  like  to  go  into 
a  profitable  business 

of  your  Own  ( full  or  part-time) 


1  •  VON  SCHRADER  offers  you  these  3  money- 
making  businesses:  RUG  CLEANING,  UPHOL- 
STERY CLEANING,  WALL  WASHING. 

2  •  ALL  DETERGERS  are  reasonably  priced. 
Many  VON  SCHRADER  Associates  make  more  than  I 
the  price  they  paid  in  the  first  month  and  from  the 
original  supplies  that  come  with  the  Deterger. 

3  •  SOME  VON  SCHRADER  Associates  start 
spare-time  .  .  .  and  later  on  change  to  full  time. 

4  •  NO  SHOP  is  needed  ...  all  work  is  done  in 
customers'  homes  or  on  their  premises. 

5  •  NO  COSTLY  OVERHEAD  ...  you  work 
from  your  own  home  and  hire  helpers  only  when 
your  business  justifies. 

6  •  YOU  ALWAYS  OWN  your  Detergers  .  .  . 
no  one  can  ever  take  them  from  you. 

7  •  ALL  THE  MONEY  you  take  in  is  yours 
alone  .  .  .  you  never  pay  any  fees,  or  dues,  or 
royalties  to  anyone;  you  are  truly  YOUR  OWN  boss 
in  YOUR  OWN  business. 

8  •  YOU  WORK  WHEN  and  where  you  care  to 
.  .  .  you  have  no  quotas  to  meet,  no  extensive 
forms  to  keep,  no  reports  to  make. 

9  •  FULL  OPERATING  INSTRUCTIONS 

come  with  the  detergers.  They  are  easy  to  read 
and  to  follow;  anyone  can  operate;  you  need  no 
special  skill  or  training. 

10  •  VON  SCHRADER  BUSINESS  MANUAL 

is  complete;  it  tells  everything  you  need  know  to 
make  a  success  out  of  your  venture,  including  how 
to  go  about  getting  business,  suggested  sales  let- 
ters, who  to  call  on,  tips  on  keeping  your  books 
and  tax  records,  suggested  telephone  book  and 
newspaper  advertisements,  radio  announcements, 
etc.  Handout  literature  is  also  included. 

11  •  VON  SCHRADER  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance is  always  at  your  service.  We  continue  to  help 
you  solve  unusual  problems  regardless  of  nature. 
Training  and  consulting  with  experts  is  also  avail- 
able at  no  extra  cost. 

12  •  VON  SCHRADER  perfected  the  first  RUG 
DETERGER  and  we  are  by  far  the  oldest  and  largest 
company  manufacturing  machines  of  this  type. 


VON  SCHRADER  MFG.  CO. 


•  Read  below  what  a  few  of  our  many  Associates 
have  to  say  about  the  success  of  von  schrader's 
free  enterprise  plan.  Then  return  the  coupon 
or  write  today.  It  costs  nothing  to  get  the  details. 

HOMER  KENDALL,  Indiana  •  "Your  business  helps  and 
training  are  really  wonderful.  How  could  anyone  fail?" 
LESTER  VERNON,  Wisconsin  •  "Have  had  my  Rug  Deterger 
almost  two  weeks,  have  earned  2/3  its  cost  already." 
J.  M.  ROGERS,  Pennsylvania  •  "Worked  7  hours  yesterday, 
earned  $85.56.  Part-time  last  week  netted  $103.70." 
ROY  NELSON,  No.  Carolina  •  "I  am  doing  real  well  with 
the  Upholstery  Deterger.  I  grossed  $204  in  four  days 
last  week  and  have  plenty  more  work.  Everyone  is  very 
well  satisfied." 

BOB  GREENBERG,  California  •  "First  month  I  made  over 
$800;  now  80%  to  90%  are  old  customers." 
EMMET  FREMONT,  Colorado  •  "It's  amazing  what  the  Wall 
Deterger  will  do.  I'm  more  than  satisfied." 


SEND  FOR  THE  FACTS  TODAY 


VON  SCHRADER  MFG.  CO. 

N17  "A"  Place,  Racine,  Wisconsin 

Please  rush  information  about  your 
□  RUG,  □  UPHOLSTERY,  □  WALL  DETERGER  and  how 
I  can  start  my  own  profitable  business. 

Name  


Address- 


City. 


-State- 


-Zip- 
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THE  LAW-BREAKING  DIPLOMATS 

 (Continued  from  page  48)  


ington  say  that  on  a  number  of  known 
occasions  foreign  diplomats,  apparently 
unwilling  to  make  even  tacit  admission 
of  guilt  that  might  get  them  into  trouble 
back  home,  have  instructed  their  insur- 
ance companies  not  to  pay  a  cent  to 
parties  they  have  injured. 

A  motorist  in  Virginia  incurred  more 
than  $5,000  in  hospital  bills  and  garage 
expenses  after  his  car  was  rammed  by 
the  auto  of  a  diplomat.  He  never  col- 
lected a  cent. 

Such  incidents  prompted  Rep.  Joel  T. 
Broyhill  (R-Va.)  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion several  years  ago  that  would  have 
made  the  U.S.  Government  liable  for 
claims  against  diplomats.  Broyhill  ar- 
gued that  a  government  which  grants  im- 
munity should  bear  the  losses  that 
citizens  cannot  collect  because  of  that 
immunity.  The  bill  died  in  committee. 
It  still  seems  to  be  a  good  idea  and  a  fair 
one. 


lines  and  shipping  companies,  the  United 
States  re-examined  its  position.  In  1952, 
it  ruled  that  a  foreign  government  could 
be  sued  in  certain  cases  in  U.S.  courts. 
Then  it  took  the  teeth  out  of  the  ruling 
by  specifying  that  even  if  the  government 
under  suit  lost  the  case,  its  holdings  here 
were  still  immune  from  attachment.  Thus 
if  such  a  nation  won't  pay  judgments 
against  it  voluntarily,  there's  no  way  to 
collect. 

Sovereign  immunity  came  into  promi- 
nence when  the  Communist  regime  of 
Fidel  Castro  began  taking  over  U.S. 
sugar,  oil  and  rubber  interests  in  Cuba. 
The  companies  have  filed  some  4,000 
claims  totaling  well  over  $1  billion 
against  Cuba,  but  under  present  condi- 
tions their  chances  of  collecting  are  nil. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  Mayan  Steam- 
ship Company  which  is  based  in  Panama. 
Under  the  1952  ruling,  the  Mayan  Com- 
pany went  into  two  U.S.  courts  with 


towed  into  the  Canal  Zone  for  repairs. 
But  once  again,  the  Czech  embassy 
blocked  an  attachment  attempt  by 
Mayan. 

"We  believe,"  said  State  Department 
attorney  Carl  Salano,  "that  the  U.S. 
should  not  deviate  from  adherence  to 
domestic  and  international  law  just  be- 
cause certain  other  countries,  such  as 
Castro's  Cuba,  do  so." 

While  supporting  immunity  of  nations 
and  their  envoys  in  principle,  the  United 
States  has  been  showing  a  few  signs  of  a 
toughening  attitude  toward  flagrant  of- 
fenders and  borderline  diplomats. 

Last  year,  Sen.  Clifford  P.  Case  (R- 
J  N.J.),  longtime  foe  of  diplomatic 
scofflaws,  announced  that  he  had  per- 
suaded the  State  Department  to  agree 
that  diplomats  who  repeatedly  violate 
our  traffic  regulations  may  have  their 
licenses  lifted  or  even  be  ordered  out  of 
the  country.  They  are  all  violating  the 
unwritten  code  that  they  should  not 
knowingly  break  our  laws. 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  however, 
whether  this  will  actually  go  into  effect. 

One  might  think  that  the  diplomatic 
corps  would  turn  into  a  much  larger 
breeding  ground  for  lawbreakers  than 
it  is.  The  fact  remains  that  most  govern- 
ments have  an  abiding  self  respect,  and 
their  ambassadors  are  too  jealous  of  their 
own  reputations  to  let  it  be  tarnished  by 
the  misbehavior  of  some  staff  member. 

Several  years  ago,  a  secretary  of  the 
U.S.  embassy  in  Tokyo  was  arrested  for 
gambling  on  a  train.  No  one  would  have 
thought  twice  about  such  an  act  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  was  looked  upon  as 
a  grave  offense  in  Japan.  The  secretary 
pleaded  immunity  and  escaped  punish- 
ment. But  the  ambassador,  feeling  that 
our  embassy's  reputation  was  at  stake  by 
Japanese  standards,  quickly  sent  him 
home. 

The  State  Department  became  fed  up 
several  years  ago  with  a  staff  member  of 
our  own  Embassy  in  Saudi  Arabia  who 
repeatedly  broke  the  Arab  country's 
speed  laws  and  invoked  immunity  when- 
ever the  local  police  tried  to  step  in. 
Finally,  State  removed  the  speeder's 
name  from  its  "White  List,"  thus  leaving 
him  open  to  prosecution  in  Saudi  Arab- 
ian courts. 

They  wouldn't  have  that  problem  at 
home.  U.S.  diplomats  don't  have  im- 
munity while  on  duty  in  the  United 
States.  THE  END 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 
Notify  Circulation  Dept.,  P.  O.  Box 
1954,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206,  using 
Post  Office  Form  3578.  Attach  old 
address  label  and  give  old  and  new 
addresses  with  zip  code  and  current 
membership  card  number.  Also  be 
sure  to  notify  your  Post  Adjutant. 
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"I  met  the  Governor  today. — It  all  started  when  I  sassed  my  teacher. — She  took 
me  to  see  the  principal, — with  whom  I  exchanged  a  few  angry  words. — He  took 
me  to  see  the  supervisor  " 
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Not  only  individual  diplomats,  but  na- 
tions themselves,  enjoy  a  time-honored 
freedom  from  legal  liability  in  other 
lands.  This  custom  goes  by  the  name  of 
"sovereign  immunity."  In  its  original 
concept,  it  entitled  a  foreign  nation  to 
immunity  from  all  suits  in  another  coun- 
try's courts  on  the  theory  that  embarras- 
sing legal  actions  could  hamstring  for- 
eign relations.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
accepted  this  doctrine  in  1812  and  ruled 
that  unless  the  State  Department  gave 
counter  orders,  any  foreign  government's 
claim  of  immunity  was  binding  in  Ameri- 
can courts. 

After  World  War  2,  when  many  gov- 
ernments began  nationalizing  such  nor- 
mally commercial  undertakings  as  air- 
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claims  against  Cuba  for  unpaid  shipping 
charges  that  totaled  nearly  $700,000.  It 
won  uncontested  judgments  in  both 
courts.  Mayan  bided  its  time  to  collect, 
and  when  Cuban  defectors  sailed  a 
Cuban  freighter  into  Norfolk  Harbor  in 
1961,  the  company  attached  the  ship  and 
its  cargo  of  sugar  bound  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  Mayan's  efforts  came  to  naught 
when  the  Czechoslovak  embassy,  which 
handles  Castro's  diplomatic  interests  in 
the  United  States,  stepped  in  and  invoked 
sovereign  immunity.  The  State  Depart- 
ment bowed  to  the  code  and  the  attach- 
ment was  thrown  out.  Mayan  tried  again 
when  a  second  Cuban  freighter  collided 
with  a  Norwegian  ship  near  the  U.S.  con- 
trolled Panama  Canal  and  had  to  be 
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loaded  with  "artists'  conceptions"  of  sol- 
diers swarming  like  bees.  Maybe,  some 
day.  .  .  . 

Many  "minicopters,"  "hoppicopters," 
"aerocycles"  and  similar  small  units 
were  designed  and  tested  during  the 
1945-55  decade. 

Several  ultra-light,  one-man  jobs  were 
designed  for  the  Navy  during  the  Korean 
War.  Only  a  dozen  or  less  of  each  model 
were  ordered. 

The  Goodyear  "Gizmo,"  which 
weighed  about  400  pounds,  and  the  Kel- 
lett  "Stable  Mable"  are  no  longer  with 
us.  A  jet-powered,  130-pound  "Hoppi- 
Copter"  designed  by  Capital  Helicopter 
Corporation  in  1953,  has  also  disap- 
peared. The  U.S.  Naval  Research  Lab- 
oratory paid  the  development  costs.  The 
firm  optimistically  predicted  a  cost  of 
$1,300  to  $1,500  in  quantities  of  1.000 
or  more.  Alas,  only  one  was  built. 

The  Air  Force  paid  for  a  285-pound 
ramjet-powered  model  called  the  "Little 
Henry."  Developed  and  built  by  McDon- 
nell Aircraft  in  1948.  it  flew  at  speeds 
of  50  miles  per  hour.  One  model  can  be 
seen — in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
Washington.  A  similar  ramjet  helicopter 
was  built  by  Marquardt  Aircraft. 

In  1954,  a  one-man  rocket-powered 
helicopter,  called  the"Pinwheel,"was 
successfully  flown.  ("Flown"  means  it 
went  up.)  The  Navy  paid  for  the  craft 
and  it  is  probably  stored  in  some  Naval 
warehouse.  Just  before  the  company 
went  out  of  business,  it  announced  it 
could  sell  a  commercial  version  for 
$1,200.  But  nobody  ever  actually  offered 
such  a  craft  at  such  a  price. 

Despite  the  wholesale  demise  of  many 
fledgling  helicopter  companies  (some  of 
which  were  get-rich-quick  schemes  and 
deserved  to  die)  a  number  of  firms  man- 
aged to  hang  on  and  developed  good, 
larger  commercial  models,  not  at  $1,500 
but  for  more  than  $15,000.  They  are 
now  taking  hold  for  private  business  or 
professional  purposes,  at  which  they  out- 
perform private  planes,  and,  in  some 
cases,  autos. 

One  veterinarian  in  a  hilly  section  of 
Pennsylvania  can  call  on  up  to  15  ani- 
mal patients  a  day,  even  though  the  farms 
may  be  as  much  as  100  miles  apart.  He 
keeps  in  contact  with  his  office  by  two- 
way  radio,  and  thus  goes  from  one  farm 
to  another  without  backtracking. 

About  500  copters  are  now  in  the  pri- 
vate use  of  business  management.  They 
shuttle  executives  between  plants  and 
offices  and  to  conferences  in  nearby 
cities.  They  vastly  extend  the  daily  con- 
tacts of  industrial  salesmen,  while  con- 
struction firm  superintendents  find  they 
can  check  every  day  on  two  or  three  proj- 
ects over  a  wide  area,  where  previously 


they  needed  a  day  or  more  to  visit  each. 
In  hilly  country,  copters  beat  autos  by 
more  than  their  speed  differential  in  ex- 
pediting company  travel.  Winding  hill 
roads  can  make  auto  mileage  two  or  three 
times  that  of  the  copter's  beeline  route. 
Airport  cost  and  inconvenience  gives  the 
copter  a  big  economy  edge  over  private 
company  planes.  Private  airports  use  ex- 
pensive land  and  lots  of  it.  The  rented 
use  of  outlying  airport  space  for  a  plane 
burns  up  executive  time  in  ground  travel. 
The  copter  takes  off  from  the  firm's  roof- 
top or  parking  lot  and  lands  on  the  cus- 
tomer's premises. 

Bell  Aircraft  got  the  first  federal  "com- 
mercial certificate"  for  a  business  heli- 
copter in  1 946.  but  there  were  only  four 
or  five  models  until  1961.  Since  then,  a 
half-dozen  firms  have  been  producing 
some  20  different  models  for  profes- 
sional and  business  use.  Bell — a  part  of 
Textron  Co. — makes  two  three-seaters 
(the  47G-3  and  47G-4)  and  a  plush 
four-seater  (the  47J2A).  For  top  execu- 
tives it  offers  its  largest  commercial 
model,  the  204B.  It  can  carry  a  pilot  and 
nine  executives  at  138  mph.  Gas  tur- 
bined,  it  has  a  range  of  about  330  miles. 
Hiller's  FH-1100  is  a  smaller,  gas-tur- 
bined.  four  seater,  capable  of  128  mph. 
Hiller's  three-seater  12E  is  also  widely 
used. 

Hughes  Tool  Co.'s  top  executive  job 
is  the  plush,  five-passenger  Model  500, 
capable  of  150  mph — close  to  the  top 
speed  for  today's  copters.  Hughes'  Model 
200  can  carry  a  traveling  salesman  and 
more  than  200  pounds  of  samples  and 
catalogs.  It  sells  for  about  $23,000  and 
Hughes  places  its  operating  costs  on  a 
par  with  an  auto.  Brantly  Helicopter 
Corp.  offers  businessmen  its  90-mph, 
two-seater  2B2  and  its  five-passenger 
Model  305  (110  mph).  One  of  the  latest 
executive  designs  is  the  Lockheed  286, 
a  gas  turbined  five-seater  that  hits  a  big 
170  mph. 

Today's  copters  come  in  a  variety  of 
shapes,  designs  and  sizes.  Most  busi- 
ness or  civilian-patrol  craft  are  single- 
rotored.  All  heavy-duty,  two-rotored 
choppers  spin  the  twin-rotors  in  opposite 
directions  for  additional  torque  control. 
The  Kaman  HH-43  Huskie  has  side-by- 
side  rotors  intermeshing  and  synchro- 
nized so  they  don't  hit  together.  The  Boe- 
ing/ Vertol  machines,  like  the  Navy 
CH-46A  Sea  Knight  and  the  Army 
CH-47-A.  have  rotors  fore  and  aft.  These 
carry  troops  and  cargo.  By  the  angle  it  is 
set  at,  the  little  rear  propeller  controls 
torque,  while  changes  in  its  speed  and 
pitch  steer.  The  forward  motion  is  pro- 
vided by  the  main  rotors,  by  pitching  the 
whole  setup  slightly  forward.  Some  craft 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


Painful 
hemorrhoids? 


All  too  often,  humans  who  sit  and  stand  pay 
the  price  of  vertical  posture.  Sitting  and 
standing  combine  with  the  force  of  gravity  to 
produce  extra  pressure  on  veins  and  tissues 
in  and  around  the  rectal  area.  The  result  may 
be  painful,  itching  or  burning  hemorrhoids. 

The  first  thought  of  hemorrhoid  sufferers 
is  to  relieve  their  pain  and  discomfort.  How- 
ever, of  the  products  most  often  used  for 
hemorrhoids,  some  contain  no  pain-killing 
agent  at  all . . .  others  have  one  too  weak  to 
provide  necessary  relief . . .  and  still  others 
provide  only  lubrication. 

Now  at  last  there  is  a  formulation  which 
concentrates  on  pain.  It  actually  has  over  8 
times  more  pain-killing  power  than  the  top- 
ical anesthetic  most  commonly  used  in  hem- 
orrhoid remedies.  8  times  the  power  to  ease 
the  itching,  pain,  and  burning  of  hemorrhoids. 

The  name  of  this  product  is  Nupercainal. 
Nupercainal  starts  to  work  on  contact.  Pro- 
vides prolonged  relief  from  pain.  Soothes 
and  lubricates. 

When  you  suspect  you  have  hemorrhoids, 
check  with  your  doctor.  If  hemorrhoids  are 
the  cause  of  your  discomfort,  chances  are 
he'll  recommend  Nupercainal. 

Nupercainal  is  available  without  prescrip- 
tion at  professional  pharmacies  everywhere. 
Ask  for  ointment  or  new  suppositories  with 
free  pocket-pack.  (Say  New-per-cane-all.) 

Nupercainal 

over  8  times  more  pain-killing  power 


FALSE  TEETH 


Now!  Talk,  laugh,  eat  with  confidence^ 
—  without  embarrassment.  Hold^ 
loose  plates  comfortably 
secure  all  day.  Try  dentist's  f4£L_-<si£'£3  Staze  is 
discovery  called  STAZE.  UVw?7l£"'",e  superior, 
Not  messy  powder!  HIJjL>^  easy-to-use 

cream  adhesive  paste. 

STAZE  Holds  Stronger  Or  Money  Back! 

KEEP  FREEDOM 

IN  YOUR  FUTURE 

WITH 

U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 

25c  SAMPLE  ($1  Retail) 

Make  up  to  $10  an  hour  in  your  spare 
time  just  showing  this  amazing  little 
invention  that  threads  a  needle  sim- 
ply by  pressing  a  button.  Show  it  to 
women  (men,  too)  and  watch  them 
grab  it  out  of  your  hands  for  only 
SI- 00.   No   sales   experience  needed. 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER:  Rush 
^  25c   for   sample   or   S3    for  1 

-  doz.  in  3-coIor  store  display 
carton,  and  money  making 
facts,    plus    other  self-selling 

UNIQUE  PRODUCTS,  Dept.  T-45610 

216  W.  Jackson  Blvd..  Chicago.  III.GOGOG 


r 


YOUR  SERVICE  INSIGNIA 
IN  SOLID  GOLD 


over  150  designs  — a  PRESTIGE  RING  —  each  hand- 
crafted with  finely  etched  detail  in  10-K  gold. 
Select  the  insignia  of  your  division,  service  group 
or  branch  of  service  —  Army,  Navy,  Marine, 
Air  Force,  Coast  Guard.  Money-back  guarantee. 
FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 
Clip  and  send  this  ad  with  name  and  address  to 

ROYAL  MILITARY  JEWELRY 
P.O.  Box     Y-23  Apache  Junction,  Ariz.  > 
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look  like  skeletons.  If  they  are  just  to 
carry  a  pilot  for,  say,  observation,  they 
need  no  more  enclosure  than  his  cabin. 

Man's  relation  to  the  copter  depends 
on  whether  he  is  pilot,  passenger  or  man- 
on-the-ground.  The  pilot  finds  the  heli- 
copter about  twice  as  difficult  to  fly  as 
an  airplane.  On  early  models  the  controls 
needed  constant  attention.  Now  auto- 
matic stabilization  and  other  improve- 
ments have  reduced  pilot  fatigue.  The 
first  pilots  had  to  be  well  versed  in  the 
theory  of  flight  and  mechanically  in- 
clined. 

Passengers  on  commercial  choppers 
find  the  first  flight  exciting  and  somewhat 
noisy.  Despite  soundproofing  and  ever- 
quieter  engines,  the  ship  vibrates  and  the 
noise  level  inside  the  cabin  is  about  that 
of  a  piston  engine  plane  of  20  years  ago. 

The  man  on  the  ground  comes  off  a 
poor  third.  The  helicopter  rotor  throws 
a  big  wind  straight  down.  It  takes  only 
one  experience  to  teach  you  to  move  at 
least  100  feet  away  from  a  copter  operat- 
ing on  an  unpaved,  dusty  field.  Even  over 
paved  areas  the  craft  can  throw  dust  and 
small  pieces  of  trash  into  the  air.  In  Viet- 
nam, the  grass  on  temporary  landing 
fields  is  not  cut  and  the  ground  is  not  dis- 
turbed, to  check  dust  raising.  The  down- 
draft  from  a  copter  hovering  close  above 
sea  or  lake  makes  a  big,  bowl-shaped  de- 
pression in  the  water. 

While  there  have  been  some  fatal  heli- 
copter accidents,  the  whirlybird  is  the 
safest  thing  man  has  yet  sent  off  the 
ground.  Its  accident  record  is  enviable, 
though  it  is  called  upon  all  the  time  to 
perform  hazardous  tasks,  and  even 
though  a  commercial  helicopter  pilot 
lands  and  takes  off  about  six  times  as 
often  as  his  counterpart  operating  a 
fixed-wing  plane.  The  craft  has  all  sorts 
of  safety  advantages.  If  the  pilot  wants 
to  make  safety  checks  that  can  only  be 
proved  out  while  airborne,  he  can  hover 
a  foot  off  the  ground  to  do  so  before  leav- 
ing the  field.  Winged  planes  that  mal- 
function when  taking  off  end  up  most 
often  in  death  and  wreckage.  If  the  en- 
gine stops  in  flight,  the  helicopter  pilot 


can  disengage  the  rotor  and  let  it  spin 
free.  As  it  turns  it  provides  sufficient  lift 
to  let  the  craft  come  down  easily — sort 
of  a  built-in  parachute  for  the  whole 
ship.  If  in  difficulty,  there's  no  need  for 
the  pilot  to  search  for  miles,  or  blindly, 
for  an  airport.  If  there's  earth  and  not 
water  below,  it  is  always  full  of  safe  land- 
ing spots  for  a  helicopter.  Engine  fail- 
ures have  been  the  major  cause  of  forced 
landings.  Now  the  introduction  of  the  gas 
turbine  engine  has  cut  that  back.  The  gas 


is,  it  is  more  than  double  the  800  ma- 
chines licensed  in  1960.  By  1970,  more 
than  3,000  of  them  are  expected  to  be  in 
the  air. 

The  military  has  thousands  of  vehicles 
in  operation  and  is  constantly  working 
out  new  applications  and  adaptations  for 
them.  The  Army's  First  Airmobile  Divi- 
sion (wouldn't  that  have  been  a  puzzler 
25  years  ago?)  is  using  428  choppers  of 
several  types  in  Vietnam,  while  the  Air 
Force,  Navy  and  Marines  also  have  a 
number  of  separate  helicopter  com- 
panies and  detachments  on  top  of  those 
used  as  support  craft. 


At-  p 


"Okay — We'll  take  it." 
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turbine  is  about  ten  times  as  reliable  as 
the  ordinary  gasoline  engine.  Most  of 
the  larger  copters  use  two  turbine  en- 
gines, so  interconnected  that  both  rotors 
will  turn  on  a  single  engine,  and  flight 
can  continue  if  one  fails. 

In  spite  of  its  impressive  early  history, 
the  helicopter  is  but  at  the  beginning  of 
its  development  and  use.  In  1965,  there 
were  1,900  commercial  and  private  heli- 
copters licensed  to  fly  in  the  United 
States,  not  to  mention  military  and  other 
official  whirlybirds.  Small  as  that  number 
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If  any  of  the  copters  in  Vietnam  may 
become  known  as  a  "tin-lizzie"  in  the 
skies  at  home  some  day,  it  could  well  de- 
velop from  one  of  the  Bell  Iroquois  mili- 
tary craft,  the  UH-1B  or  the  larger 
UH-1D.  Both  are  affectionately  known 
as  "Hueys"  to  servicemen,  because  they 
were  once  HU's  (Helicopter,  Utility)  be- 
fore they  became  UH's  (Utility  Helicop- 
ter). 

The  UH-l's  are  jacks-of-all-trade  in 
Vietnam.  They  are  escort  ships,  rescue 
ships,  medical  evacuation  ambulances 
and  armed  ground  support  helicopters. 
The  First  Cavalry  Division  has  280  B  or 
D  Hueys.  The  Marines  use  an  E  model 
and  the  Air  Force  an  F  model.  Both  B 
and  D  are  turbine  driven  and  can  hit 
about  138  mph.  Besides  a  pilot  the  B  can 
carry  eight  troops,  the  D,  fourteen.  Bell 
has  a  contract  to  build  110  new,  hot, 
streamlined  HueyCobras,  based  on  the 
B,  capable  of  195  mph. 

The  amazing  performance  of  helicop- 
ters in  Vietnam  will  probably  trigger  the 
real  beginning  of  their  useful  history, 
just  as  WW1  set  off  the  truly  useful  de- 
velopment of  the  airplane.       the  end 
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coach  of  the  Bears),  "Walter  Flanagan 
of  the  Rock  Island  team  guaranteed  the 
Bears  $100  to  play  in  Rock  Island.  The 
game  hadn't  drawn  enough  people  to 
make  the  $100  guarantee,  so  I  told  him 
I'd  make  a  deal — give  me  tackle  Ed 
Healey  and  I'd  consider  the  debt 
cancelled.  He  did — and  Ed  turned  out 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  tackles  of  all 
time." 

Then  came  Red  Grange  to  give  pro 
football  its  first  lift.  In  November  1925, 
the  Galloping  Ghost  came  out  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  to  sign  with  the 
Bears.  Halas  knew  that  fans  across  the 
country  were  eager  to  see  how  Grange 
would  run  against  the  pros  and  he  figured 
on  cashing  in  on  that  interest  quickly. 
He  drew  up  a  schedule  of  ten  games  in 
17  days — three  of  them  in  four  days — 
against  the  top  pro  teams.  Huge  crowds 
jammed  parks  in  New  York,  Chicago 
and  Philadelphia  to  see  Grange  lead  the 
Bears  to  six  victories  in  the  ten  games. 
But  the  Bears  had  only  18  players,  and 
near  the  end  of  the  exhausting  tour  the 
team  looked  like  war  casualties,  band- 
aged and  bloodied.  At  the  start  of  one 
game,  only  ten  Bears  lined  up  for  the 
kickoff.  When  officials  insisted  they  put 
in  an  eleventh  man,  the  wounded  on  the 
bench  drew  lots  to  see  who  would  go  in. 
But  the  tour  netted  $  1 00,000  for  Grange, 
maybe  half  that  for  the  Bears,  and  as 
Tim  Mara,  owner  of  the  Giants,  put  it, 
"Grange  proved  that  pro  football  didn't 
have  to  be  a  losing  proposition." 

"Even  though  we  played  so  many 
games,  all  of  us  were  up  for  each  game," 
says  Grange  today  at  his  home  in  Indian 
Estates,  Fla.  "We  hit  hard  and  they  hit 
us  hard.  Some  of  those  guys  would  kill 
you."  One  of  those  guys  smashed  blood 
vessels  in  Grange's  left  arm.  "That  arm," 
says  Grange  now,  "still  aches." 

For  the  next  25  years  only  the  teams 
with  stars  did  well  at  the  box  office. 
During  the  1930's  the  Bears  boasted  the 
powerful  Bronko  Nagurski  at  fullback. 
Once  a  player  asked  Bronko,  "How 
come  you're  so  strong?" 

"I  plowed  fields  as  a  boy,"  said 
Bronko. 

"Everyone  has  done  that,"  said  the 
player. 

"Without  horses?"  asked  Bronko. 

The  Redskins  prospered  with  Slingin' 
Sammy  Baugh,  the  Bears  with  T-forma- 
tion  quarterback  Sid  Luckman,  the 
Giants  with  kicker  Ken  Strong.  But  for 
the  owners  without  stars,  as  Pittsburgh 
owner  Art  Rooney  once  said,  "...  you 
prayed  it  didn't  rain  on  Sunday." 

By  1950  the  NFL  commissioner  was 
Bert  Bell,  a  bulldog  of  a  man  who'd  been 
a  lineman  with  the  Eagles  and  later  their 
coach.  Once,  sitting  in  a  restaurant,  he 


heard  a  gambler  brag  that  he'd  fixed  an 
NFL  game.  Bell  leaped  from  his  chair, 
charged  to  the  man's  table,  clutched  him 
by  the  throat  and  challenged  him  to 
prove  what  he'd  said.  The  white-faced 
gambler  apologized. 

Bell  could  be  as  tough  with  the  owners. 
At  a  quarrelsome  meeting  he  would 
snap,  "Settle  this  or  I'm  going  to  settle 
it  for  you."  The  owners  settled. 

Once  I  phoned  Bell  at  his  Philadelphia 
office.  I'd  never  met  him  and  he  didn't 
know  me.  But  I  called  him  from  New 
York  because  I  was  doing  an  article  on 
Johnny  Unitas  and  a  Colt  official  had 
told  me  I  couldn't  visit  their  camp  to 
talk  to  Unitas.  I  told  this  to  Bell.  In  his 
gruff  voice  he  said  he'd  call  me  back. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  he  phoned  me. 
He'd  just  finished  talking  to  the  Colt 
official.  "You  go  down  to  the  Colt  camp," 
he  said.  "And  if  anybody  tries  to  stop 
you  from  interviewing  Unitas,  call  me." 

Nobody  tried  to  stop  me.  Bert  Bell  had 
spoken. 

This  was  the  man  who  would  make 
the  first  of  two  decisions  that  would  turn 
a  struggling  sport  into  a  national  mania. 
Both  decisions  concerned  the  marriage 
between  TV  and  sports. 

TV  had  fallen  in  love  with  sports  at 
first  sight — paying  to  telecast  baseball, 
football,  boxing,  wrestling,  anything 
that  moved.  By  1950  a  baseball  fan 
didn't  have  to  trudge  to  a  hot,  packed 
stadium  to  see  Joe  DiMaggio  swing  a  bat. 
He  could  sit  in  the  cool  of  his  living  room 
and  watch  the  game  on  TV. 

"That  is  a  mistake,"  Bert  Bell  told  pro 
football's  owners.  "It  makes  sense  to  sell 
telecasts  of  our  road  games.  But  let's  not 
telecast  our  home  games.  If  we  do,  how 
can  we  sell  tickets  for  a  game  the  fan  can 
watch  at  home  for  free?" 

The  blackout  of  home  games  proved 
to  be  a  remarkably  shrewd  decision.  Fans 
watched  telecasts  of  their  team's  road 
games  and,  for  the  first  time,  had  a 
close-up  look  at  this  savagery  on  Sun- 
day. On  the  TV  screen  they  got  to  know 
the  players,  not  only  the  backfield  stars 
but  those  big,  rough  men  in  the  line.  TV 
explained  the  game,  and  soon  you 
weren't  "in"  if  you  didn't  know  a  line- 
backer from  a  safetyman,  a  flanker  from 
a  tight  end.  When  the  teams  came  off  the 
road,  excited  fans — knowing  they 
couldn't  see  the  home  games  on  TV — 
lined  up  to  buy  tickets. 

Attendance  jumped  from  2  million  in 
1950  to  3  million  in  1958.  In  1959  Bert 
Bell  died.  His  successor  was  the  general 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Rams,  the 
suave  and  poised  Pete  Rozelle.  He  made 
a  second  TV  decision  that  turned  a  mil- 
lion-dollar business  into  a  multimillion- 
dollar  empire. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 


Investigate  the  extra 
profits  to  be  made  through 
a  Speed  Queen  coin-op 
laundry! 

It  takes  only  a  small  invest- 
ment to  become  owner  of  a  nec- 
essary fast-growing,  self-service 
business.  Under  a  single  roof  you 
can  offer  complete  facilities  for 
self-service  laundering,  dry 
cleaning;  even  pressing— of  prac- 
tically every  cloth  item  in  the 
home. 

And  you  don't  need  any  pre- 
vious experience  to  qualify.  Our 
sales  and  service  teams  are  the 
envy  of  the  industry.  They  teach 
you  everything.  Speed  Queen 
shows  you  how  to  select  the  best 
location  in  your  neighborhood  — 
makes  sure  your  store  is  designed 
right  for  smooth  traffic  flow  and 
efficient  service. 

We'll  be  happy  to  introduce 
you  to  other  owners  of  Speed 
Queen  establishments.  Let  them 
tell  you  all  about  the  remarkable 
ruggedness  of  Speed  Queen's 
washers,  dryers  and  dry  cleaners. 


Write  Mr.  E.  W.  Jess,  Com- 
mercial Dept.  103,  SPEED 
QUEEN,  Ripon.Wis.  Discover 
how  much  money  you  can 
make— often  from  an  invest- 
ment as  modest  as  $5000. 
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DISPLAYS  FOR 
ORGANIZATIONS- 
TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 
Prompt  shipment.  Ask  for  our 
colorful  WHOLESALE  Catalog  No.  46A 
MARTIN'S  FLAG  CO..  FORT  DODGE.  IOWA 


Make  Rubber  Stamps  for  BIG  PAY 


Need  more  money?  Earn  160-176 
aweek,  spare  time,  at  home  mak- 
ing rubber  stamps  for  offices,  fac- 
tories, individuals.  Hundreds  of 
uses.  Hundreds  of  prospects — ev- 
erywhere. Right  in  your  own  com- 
munity. Turn  out  special  stamps  for 
names,  addresses,  notices,  prices,  etc., 
in  minutes  with  table-top  machine.  We 
furnish  everything  and  help  finance  you,  at 
less  than  bank  rates.  Write  for  free  facts. 
No  talesman  will  call. 

1512  Jarvis,  Dept.  R-8-LX,  Chicago  60626 


Rubber  Stamp  Div., 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  —  results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem!" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H®.  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug 
counters. 
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FROM  RAGS  TO  RICHES— THE  STORY  OF  PROFESSIONAL  FOOTBALL 

 (Continued  from  page  53)  


"I  could  see  something  happening 
that  wouldn't  be  good  for  pro  football," 
Rozelle  told  me  one  morning  recently  in 
his  comfortable  Rockefeller  Center 
office.  "I  could  see  that  sponsors  would 
pay  to  telecast  the  games  of  teams  in  the 
major  markets — New  York,  Los  An- 
geles, Chicago.  But  they  wouldn't  pay  to 
telecast  the  games  of  teams  in  the  smaller 
markets,  like  Green  Bay.  The  Giants 
would  be  getting  a  lot  of  money  for  their 
TV  rights,  the  Packers  very  little. 

"Eventually  this  would  destroy  the 
balance  of  the  league.  The  Giants  could 
afford  to  buy  the  best  players,  teams  like 
the  Packers  couldn't.  The  big  teams 
would  dominate  the  league,  and  the 
public  would  be  cheated,  because  no  one 
likes  to  pay  to  see  a  mismatch.  Teams 
in  smaller  cities  would  have  to  jump  to 
richer  TV  markets,  and  the  public  in 
those  smaller  cities  would  lose  teams 
they'd  supported  for  years." 

Rozelle  doesn't  say  this,  but  what  he 
feared  would  happen  to  pro  football  did 
happen  to  big  league  baseball.  The 
Braves  had  to  jump  from  Milwaukee  to 
Atlanta  because  Milwaukee  is  a  limited 
TV  market  while  Atlanta  is  a  rich  one. 

Pro  football  teams  have  not  jumped 
from  city  to  city  because  Rozelle  had  an 
idea.  He  told  each  of  the  12  NFL 
owners:  "Let's  stop  selling  12  individual 
TV  contracts  to  local  stations.  Let's  take 
the  TV  rights  to  all  NFL  games,  lump 
them  into  one  package,  and  offer  the 
package  to  the  highest  bidder.  And  what- 
ever money  we  get,  we  split  equally 
among  each  owner." 

Rozelle  had  to  sell  the  idea.  Teams  like 
the  Giants  and  Los  Angeles  Rams  were 
getting  as  much  as  $250,000  for  their 


radio-TV  rights.  A  team  like  the  Packers 
was  getting  as  little  as  $100,000.  Why 
should  the  "have"  teams  share  with  the 
"have-nots"? 

A  persuasive  salesman,  Rozelle  con- 
vinced the  "haves"  they  should  share  to 
keep  the  league  evenly  balanced.  And 
early  in  1962  he  sold  the  TV  package  to 
the  CBS-TV  network.  Each  team  got 
$325,000 — far  more  than  even  the 
Giants  had  been  getting  individually. 

And  more  was  coming.  Two  years 
later  Rozelle  again  put  up  the  package 
for  bidding.  The  winner  was  CBS  with 
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a  whopping  bid  of  $14  million  a  year — 
around  $1  million  per  team. 

Other  TV  networks  wanted  a  football 
league  of  their  own.  In  1960  the  Ameri- 
can Football  League  bounced  onto 
gridirons  in  eight  cities,  and  NBC-TV 
soon  put  up  $42  million  over  five  years 
to  keep  the  AFL  bouncing.  The  two  rival 
leagues  began  to  compete  wildly  for 
talent.  The  AFL  New  York  Jets  got 
Alabama  quarterback  Joe  Namath  for 
a  rumored  $400,000;  this  spring  the  NFL 
Packers  gave  an  untested  halfback, 
Donnie  Anderson,  a  sum  said  to  be 
$600,000. 

The  veteran  players  grumbled  at  all 
this  money  going  to  untried  youngsters. 


A  few  players  did  more  than  grumble. 
They  played  out  their  options.  In  pro 
football  a  player  can  jump  from  one 
team  to  another  by  playing  for  a  year  at 
a  10%  cut  in  pay.  Then  he's  free  to  sell 
himself  to  the  highest  bidder.  Early  this 
year,  after  playing  out  his  option  with 
the  AFL  Buffalo  Bills,  field-goal  kicker 
Pete  Gogolak  sold  himself  at  a  higher 
salary  to  the  NFL  New  York  Giants. 

Angry  AFL  owners  retaliated  by  try- 
ing to  lure  NFL  stars  into  playing  out 
their  options  and  jumping  from  the  NFL 
to  the  AFL — at  big  boosts  in  pay.  Con- 
cerned that  the  war  was  getting  too  hot 
- — and  too  expensive — Rozelle  and  the 
AFL  owners  made  peace.  This  spring  the 
NFL  and  AFL  merged  into  one  league 
of  24  teams  in  23  cities  (only  New  York 
has  two  teams).  By  1970  four  more 
teams  will  be  added. 

An  investment  in  one  of  those  four 
new  teams  could  be  profitable.  In 
1953,  Carroll  Rosenbloom  bought  a  half 
interest  in  the  Baltimore  Colts  for 
$13,000;  that  half  interest  is  now  worth 
at  least  $4  million.  In  1925,  the  late  Tim 
Mara  bought  the  Giants  for  $500;  his 
sons  could  now  get  at  least  $12  million 
for  the  team.  In  1964,  Sonny  Werblin 
paid  $1  million  for  the  Jets.  He  recently 
turned  down  an  offer  of  $7  million.  If 
you  think  there's  still  room  for  growth 
you  could  take  a  flyer  today  by  investing 
$1,000  or  so  in  one  of  the  many  minor 
league  pro  football  teams  now  playing 
in  half  a  dozen  leagues  from  coast  to 
coast.  More  or  less  typical  is  the  Con- 
tinental League  which  has  teams  in 
Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Montreal,  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  and  ten  other  cities.  Players 
get  around  $75  for  a  Saturday  night 
game,  work  at  jobs  the  rest  of  the  week 
and  dream  one  day  of  being  signed  by 
an  NFL-AFL  scout.  Its  owners  range 
from  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV.  who  comes 
from  a  well-to-do  family,  to  Alex 
Schoenbaum,  who  owns  a  string  of 
hamburger  stands.  Last  season  almost 
every  Continental  League  team  lost 
money — some  as  much  as  $100,000. 
"This  is  a  risky  business,"  says  league 
president  Sol  Rosen.  "To  stick  in  it  you 
have  to  be  a  pro  football  nut." 

Today  there  are  millions  of  pro  foot- 
ball nuts — the  fans  who  shriek  in  vic- 
tory and  writhe  in  defeat,  the  players 
who  battle  in  pain,  the  owner  who  would 
not  sell  for  $50  million.  Their  madness 
may  have  been  summed  up  best  by  a 
New  York  lady  fan.  After  the  Giants 
scored  a  touchdown  last  season  on  a 
trick  play,  she  jumped  to  her  feet,  waving 
her  arms  and  screaming.  Her  husband 
yelled,  "Did  you  understand  what  hap- 
pened, honey?" 

"Nope,"  she  yelled  back.  "And  don't 
explain  it  to  me.  It  might  ruin  the  fun  of 
it  all."  the  END 
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If  you  have  changed  your  address  recently  or  will  be  moving  in  the  near 
future,  you  should  notify  this  magazine  at  once.  Also  be  sure  to  notify  your 
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The  American  Legion  Magazine,  P.O.  Box  1954,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  46206. 
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TINKERBELLE,  by  Robert  Manry. 

HARPER  &  ROW,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,  §5.95. 

On  June  1,  1965,  one  of  the  great  indi- 
vidual adventures  of  our  day  began.  Robert 
Manry,  a  47-year-old  newspaper  copy  edi- 
tor from  an  inland  state  in  the  United 
States,  set  out  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  a 
lSi/G-foot  sailboat. 

Starting  from  Falmouth,  Mass.,  he  set  sail 
for  Falmouth,  Eng.,  with  provisions  to  see 
him  through  90  days  at  sea  and  water  for 
58  days,  supplemented  by  cans  of  fruit  juice, 
carbonated  drinks  and  canned  water  in  his 
survival  kit.  Manry  was  a  good  sailor  but 
certainly  not  a  great  one  when  he  began, 
and  though  he  knew  a  lot  about  boats  and 
sailing,  his  experience  had  been  confined  to 
vacation  and  weekend  trips.  He  taught  him- 
self the  navigation  he  would  need  for  the 
voyage  and  describes  his  first  two  weeks  at 
sea  as  a  period  of  experimentation  and  in- 
creasing knowledge  regarding  both  his  craft 
and  his  own  sailing  skills. 

Manry's  philosophy  for  living  includes  ac- 
cepting a  certain  number  of  worthwhile 
risks.  He  believes  that  it's  these  uncertain- 
ties, surprises  and  risks  which  add  up  to 
the  challenge  that  makes  life  interesting  and 
worth  while.  But  his  thorough  preparations 
foi  the  voyage,  coupled  with  extensive 
knowledge  of  previous  transatlantic  voyages 
and  great  emphasis  on  safety,  convinced  two 
insurance  companies  that  the  risk  he  faced 
was,  if  not  minimal,  at  least  insurable. 

Loosely  speaking,  Manry  was  an  "ama- 
teur" sailor,  and  he  refers  often  in  the  book 
to  the  trip  as  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream  of 
his  youth.  He  suggests  that  his  success  may 
satisfy  something  in  others  who  nurture  a 
secret  desire  for  adventure  which  they 
stifle  through  the  years  because  of  the  pres- 
sures of  personal  responsibility.  He  also 
acknowledges  a  debt  to  his  wife  and  family 
for  encouraging  him  with  an  undertaking 
that  might  well  have  taken  his  life,  leaving 
them  economically  stranded  despite  his  best 
efforts  to  ensure  their  security  prior  to  his 
departure. 


The  story  of  Tinkerbelle's  voyage  includes 
accounts  of  early  sea  lore  and  history;  de- 
scriptions of  the  sea  as  Manry  experienced 
it  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  in  all 
kinds  of  weather;  his  adventures  during  the 
trip,  both  bad— such  as  bouts  with  hallu- 
cinations, and  good— his  encounters  with 
other  ships,  some  60  in  all;  and  life  aboard 
Tinkerbelle,  with  her  tiny  cabin,  during  the 
78  days  at  sea.  Finally,  he  recounts  the  tri- 
umphant journey's  end  when  the  papers  and 
news  services  of  many  nations  were  alerted 
to  watch  for  the  little  boat  and  her  lone 
passenger.  They  sailed,  safe  and  sound,  into 
Falmouth  Harbor,  Eng.,  on  August  17,  1965, 
to  be  met  by  a  cheering  crowd  of  50.000 
welcomers.  gsh 
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The  Mass  Consumption  Society,  by 
George  Katona,  mcgraw-hill  book  com- 
pany, NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,  §7.95. 

An  optimistic  view  of  the  role  of  the 
American  consumer  in  regard  to  his  present 
and  future  economic  condition;  his  attitude 
toward  work,  saving  and  spending;  and  his 
influence  as  a  factor  in  stabilizing  the 
economy  generally. 

■ 

The  51  Capitals  of  the  U.S.A.,  by  Muriel 
Mandell.  sterling  publishing  co.,  new 

YORK,  N.Y.,  $1.95. 

The  capital  cities  of  each  of  our  50  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  described 
briefly,  with  a  short  history  of  the  founding 
of  each,  and  photos  of  some  of  their  major 
points  of  interest. 

■ 

The  First  World  War,  by  the  Editors  of 
Life,  doubleday  &:  co.,  inc.,  new  york, 
n.y.,  hardcover,  S4.95;  paperback,  $1.95. 

A  study  of  World  War  1  in  photos  and 
text,  with  the  outstanding  moments  and 
events  recaptured  in  black  and  white  and 
color  pictures. 

■ 

The  Past  That  Would  Not  Die,  by  Wal- 
ter Lord,  harper  row,  pub.,  new  york, 
n.y.,  $4.95. 

An  informative  recapitulation  of  the  civil 
rights  struggle  as  it  related  to  the  State  of 
Mississippi  and  to  James  Meredith's  enroll- 
ment in  the  University  of  Mississippi,  Sept. 
30-Oct.  1.  1962.  Though  sympathetic  to  the 
civil  rights  movement,  the  author  writes 
with  understanding  of  the  problems  faced 
by  Southern  whites  from  Civil  War  times  to 
the  present. 

■ 

The  Hustler's  Handbook,  by  Bill  Veeck 
with  Ed  Linn.  g.  p.  putnam's  sons,  new 
YORK,  n.y.,  $5.95. 

Colorful  memories  and  some  provocative 
theories  and  reflections  about  the  great  game 
of  baseball. 

■ 

Books  that  are  in  print  can  usually  be 
purchased  at  local  bookstores,  or  ordered 
through  them  if  not  in  stock.  Readers  who 
may  wish  to  order  books  directly  from  pub- 
lishers can  obtain  publishers  addresses  from 
their  bookstores.  W e  regret  that  we  do  not 
have  a  reader  service  staff,  and  can  only 
return  to  the  senders  requests  to  purchase 
books  that  are  sent  to  this  magazine,  editors 


DYNALITE 

"BLASTS  A  BLAZING  FIREBALL  INTO  THE  NIGHT 
UP  TO  A  MILE  AWAY" 

Compact,  double  barreled  6-cell  design  generates  over 
92,000  candlepower.  Giant  41/4"  reflector  concentrates 
beam  into  a  brilliant  fireball  spotlight.  Lightweight  and 
easy  to  carry,  this  dependable  flashlight  is  perfect  for 
night  hunters,  campers,  boating  enthusiasts,  sportsmen. 
Variable  switch  lets  you  select  the  power  you  need  and 
increases  bulb  and  battery  life.   •  Waterproof  •  Dentproof 

•  Unbreakable  I^ens  •   Floats  in  water  in  upright  position 

•  Unaffected  by  battery  acid  •  Has  luminous  lens  ring  that 
glows  in  the  dark.  In  an  emergency  nothing  can  match  a 
Dynalite  for  POWER— PERFORMANCE— DEPENDABILITY. 
Order   No,    917  S9.95 
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FREE— 1966-67  SPORTSMEN'S  CATALOG 
Jam-packed  with  hundreds  of  dog  supply 
items  and  new  hunting  equipment.  In- 
formative articles  written  by  profes- 
sionals on  how  to  get  more  enjoyment 
out  of  your  dog  the  year  'round,  best 
ways  to  photograph  dogs,  kennel  tips, 
etc.  Send  for  your  free  copy  today! 

BILL  BOATMAN  &  COMPANY 

243     Maple    St.,     Dept.     11,     BAINBRIDGE,     OHIO  45612 


£  be  q  TAX  CONSULTANT 


Income 


nited  in  ever  growing  profession.  Our 
students  are  earning  lucrative  fees  in  dignified  full 
or  part  time  home-office  business  preparing  income 
tax  returns  during  busy  tax  season.  Many  operate 
profitable  Business  Tax  Service  with  steady  monthly 
fees  of  $10-$50.  No  bookkeeping  experience  neces- 
sary. We  train  you  at  home  and  help  you  start. 
Licensed  by  N.Y.  Kducation  Dep't.  No  agent  will  call. 
Write  for  free  literature.  Accredited  Member  National 
Home  Study  Council.   Veteran  Approved. 

NATIONAL  TAX  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 
Monsey  S17,  N.Y.  10952 


More  Comfort  Wearing 

FALSE  TEETH 

Here  is  a  pleasant  way  to  overcome  loose 
plate  discomfort.  PASTEETH,  an  improved 
powder  sprinkled  on  upper  and  lower  plates, 
holds  them  firmer  so  they  feel  more  comfort- 
able. No  gummy,  gooey,  pasty  taste  or  feeling. 
It's  alkaline.  Doesn't  sour.  Checks  "plate 
odor"  (denture  breath).  Dentures  that  fit  are 
essential  to  health.  See  your  dentist  regu- 
larly. Get  PASTEETH  at  all  drug  counters. 


pflTEfflGAME  SUPPLIES 


Automatic  Cards,  Marker  Cards,  Electric 
Blowers,  Flashboards,  Throwaway  Sheets  or 
Tickets,  Cages,  Balls,  Etc.  FREE  BULLETINS 
give  you  hundreds  of  ideas  for  SUCCESSFUL 
BINGO  PARTIES,  Write  TODAY... please  in- 
clude name  &  address  of  your  organization. 

The  "BINGO  KING  "CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.   294,    BOX  1178,  ENGLEWOOD,  COLO.  80110 

FUNERAL  FUNDS 

APPLY  BY  MAIL  TO  AGE  80— FOR  UP  TO  $2000 

NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL.  NO  MEDICAL  EXAM.  Supplement 
Social  Security  to  help  survivors  meet  your  after-death 
bills,  debts  or  family  needs.  Legal  reserve  life  insurance 
pays  in  all  states  for  death  from  any  cause,  except  during 
the  first  policy  year  for  either  suicide  or  death  from 
undisclosed  pre-existing  health  conditions.  Lifetime  rate 
guaranteed.  Application  mailed  to  you.  No 
obligation.  Mail  your  name,  address  and  year  of 
birth  with  this  ad  to  Great  Lakes  Insurance  Co., 
Elgin,  III.  60120.  Dept.  K17X2. 


m 

Run  your  own  profitable  'shoe  store' 
business  from  homo  in  spare  or  full 
time.  We  give  you—  FREE—  com- 
plete Starting  Outfit  that  makes 
you  $217.00  EXTRA  each  month 
for  just  2  easy  orders  a  day.  You 
feature  275  fast-selling  dress, 
sport,  work  shoe  styles  for  men 
and  women.  Air-cushion  shoes,  many  other  special  features! 
Sizes  2'/2  to  16— widths  AAAA  to  EEEE.  Draw  on  300,000 
pair  stock.  Your  own  shoes  FREE.  Discounts  to  your  fam- 
ily. Prizes,  bonuses — even  a  new  car — at  no  cost  to  you. 
Rush  postcard  for  your  FREE  Starting  Outfit  today. . .  Now! 
MASON  SHOE,  Dept.  G-281,  CHIPPEWA  FALLS,  WIS, 
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SHOPPER 


The  height  of  elegance!  All  eyes  will  turn  to  this 
handsome  dress  shirt,  with  its  striking  front  of  beau- 
tifully embroidered  lace.  Unusual  button  treatment 
...  in  groups  of  3  —  with  the  center  black  button 
larger  than  those  on  either  side.  White  only.  Sizes 
14-17,  sleeve  lengths  32-36.  Only  $6.95  postpaid,  or 
$2.  deposit  on  C.O.D.,  you  pay  postage.  A19  Black 
satin  tie,  $2.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  See  our 
exciting  collection  of  dashing  apparel  and  dramatic 
imported  footwear. 


1406  Monument  St.,  Brockton,  Mass.  02403 


FREE  cage, 
FREE  leather 
collar  and  leash 
FREE  toy  ai 
instructions 
included 
with  each 
monkey. 
Loads  of 
fun  and 
amusement 


DARLING  PET 
MONKEY 

This  Squirrel  Monkey  makes 
an  adorable  pet  and  com- 
panion. Almost  human  with 
its  warm  eyes,  your  family  will 
love  it.  These  YOUNG  monkeys 
grow  about  12  inches  high. 
Eats  same  food  as  you,  even 
likes  lollipops;  simple  to  care 
for  and  train.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Only  $18.95 
express  collect.  Mail  check  or 
S    money  order  for  $18.95  to: 
ANIMAL  FARM 
Dept.  LA-80,  Box  1042 
Miami  Beach  39,  Fla. 


FREE 


'HOW  100,000  BUYERS 

SAVE  MONEY  ON 
TABLES  AND  CHAIRS!" 


from  MONROE 


Your  church,  club,  school  or  lodge  can  also  save 
money  on  tables,  chairs  and  other  equipment. 
Send  today  for  this  valuable  book!  Find  out  how 
other  organizations — 100,000  in  all — cut  costs 
by  ordering  DIRECT  from  MONROE!  Mail 
coupon  today! 

The  MONROE  Co.  69  Church  St.  Colfax,  Iowa  50054 

Please  mail  me  your  new  Factory-Direct  Catalog. 

YOUR    NAME   . 

ORGANIZATION   

ADDRESS  . 

CITY    STATE    ZIP   


CHIMES  OF  CHRISTMAS  record  album 
offers  18  of  the  most  loved  carols  including 
"Silent  Night,"  "Joy  to  the  World,"  "The 
First  Noel,"  "Oh  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem" 
— all  performed  on  organ  and  chimes. 
$2.50  plus  250  postage/handling;  2  albums, 
$5.00  ppd.  Colonial  Studios,  Dept.  CC-9, 
10  Martine  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.Y.  10606. 


TRAVEL  LAMP,  popular  hi-intensity  model; 
when  not  in  use  coils  completely  into 
case  less  than  4  inches  wide.  When  open, 
top  of  handsome  luggage-type  case  serves 
as  caddy  for  jewelry,  pencils,  etc.  Made  to 
travel  anywhere.  Perfect  gift  for  the  man 
on  the  go.  $12.95.  G  &  K  Sales  Co.,  Dept. 
AL-10E,  4  E.  46th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


READING  GLASSES.  Magnifying  lenses  aid 
those  over  40  who  have  difficulty  reading 
and  doing  close  work.  Not  Rx;  not  for 
astigmatism  or  eye  disease.  Stylish  amber 
eyeglass  frames;  10-day  home  trial.  To 
order  send  name,  address,  age,  sex.  $4  a 
pair,  ppd.  Precision  Optical  Co.,  Dept.  AL- 
IO, 308  N.  9th  St.,  Rochelle,  III.  61068. 


TOP  SECRET  exclusive  formula  gives  natu- 
ral looking  color  to  grey  or  faded  hair.  Easy 
to  use,  no  mixing,  applied  like  a  "tonic." 
Not  a  rinse  or  dye;  will  not  streak  or  injure 
hair;  will  not  wash  out.  $4.50  for  6  oz. 
plastic  container;  king  size  13  oz.  $8.00 
ppd.  Albin  of  California,  Rm.  310P,  1016  N. 
Hollywood  Way,  Burbank,  Calif.  91505. 


HEAVY  DUTY  ARC  WELDER 

only  $1495  5  Yr.  Guarantee 

1966  heavy  duty  welder,  works  on  110  volt  house  current.  Generates  up 
to  10,000  degrees  of  heat.  Readv  to  use,  comes  with  1/16  &  1/8"  welding 
and  brazing  rods  and  welding  helmet.  Money  back  in  10  days  il  not  satis- 
fled.  Five  year  repair  or  replacement  guarantee.  Send  $2.00,  pay  512.95 
plus  COD  and  postage  when  delivered,  or  send  $14.95  and  we  pay  postage. 
Over  500,000  now  in  use.  MADE  IN  USA.  Direct  from  factory. 
AMERICAN  WELDERS,  INC.,  DEPT.  L,  OSAGE  BEACH,  MO. 


MEDALS  SHOWCASE 

WITH  ADJUSTABLE  SPACE  BARS 


THE  ACHIEVERS  proudly 
display  their  MEDALS  OF 
ACHIEVEMENT  in  our 
SHOWCASES.  Choice  of 
walnut,  maple,  or  antique 
gold  hand-rubbed  finish. 
Glass  front.  Stands  or 
hangs.  Plush  lining  in 
black  or  any  military 
color.  Name,  dates,  etc. 
engraved— 50  per  letter. 
INSIGNIA  Of  Army,  Navy, 
USAF  and  all  Corps  en- 
graved—$2.00  ea. 

You  must  be  DELIGHTED !   ...  or  your  money  back. 
Ml   (8"  x  8")  for  1-3  medals  $8.95  ppd. 
M3  (16"  x  12")  for  3-20  medals  $12.50  ppd. 
M7  (20"  x  17")  for  10-50  medals  $18.00  ppd. 

pt.  373,  Box  6474, 


AWARD  MAKER 


Surfsidc 


FIc 


-id.i 


OLYMPIC^^^KETS 
U.N.STAMPS 


GIANT  STAMP  COLLECTION 

including:  Astronauts,  Satellites.  Moonrockets,  Boy 
Scout  Issue,  Complete  UN  Set,  Becent  Olympic  and 
Sport  issues  from  many  countries, 
etc.;  Plus  Big  Stamp  Dictionary 
and  Approvals.  Everything  \0(\ 


Only  1  Qt 


STAMPEX,  Box  47-RE,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 
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This  section  is  presented  as  a  service  to  readers  and 
advertisers.  All  products  are  sold  with  a  money-back 
guarantee.  When  ordering,  please  allow  a  reason- 
able amount  of  time  for  handling  and  shipping.  Be 
sure  to  include  Zip  Code  number  with  your  address. 


GOLF  BAG  BAR  has  double  straps,  rigid 
frame,  reinforced  rings;  authentic  repro- 
duction in  miniature.  Unzip  top — there's 
space  for  full  quart  liquor  bottle.  Two 
zipper  side  pockets  can  hold  bar  acces- 
sories. Good  for  traveler  or  sportsman.  Bag 
only,  $17.95.  G  &  K  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  AL- 
10E,  4  E.  46th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


LIVE  PET  SEAHORSES.  Keep  in  ordinary 
bowl  or  jar.  Amusing  pets.  In  this  species 
father  gives  birth  to  cute  babies.  Free  food, 
instructions  included.  One  Seahorse,  $1; 
mated  pair,  $2;  two  mated  pairs,  $2.98; 
plus  150  postage.  Live  delivery  guaran- 
teed. Florida  Seahorse  Co.,  Dept.  L-80, 
Box  300,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  33139. 


NEEDLE  THREADER.  Just  drop  a  needle 
into  the  funnel,  press  button  and  it's 
threaded  automatically.  Saves  time,  tem- 
per, eyesight.  Send  $1  for  two  samples; 
$4.95  per  dozen  wholesale.  Ideal  for  fund- 
raising,  gifts,  prizes.  Money-back  guaran- 
tee. Northern  Co.,  Rm.  LE-106,  2502  Pratt, 
Chicago,  III.  60645. 


FUN  KIT  ATTACHE  CASE  houses  9  com 
plete  games:  roulette,  dice,  put  &  take, 
bowling,  horse  racing,  chess,  checkers, 
dominoes,  cards,  plus  all  game  acces- 
sories. Perfect  traveling  companion  for 
family  or  busy  executive.  $14.95.  G  &  K 
Sales  Co.,  Dept.  AL-10E.  4  E.  46th  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


sound- ACCORDIONS -SAVE  V£ 


ELECTRONIC  AND  STANDARD  MODELS 
*SAVE"|/2off  retail  prices  of  comparable 
accordions!  42  exciting  new  models- 
Standard,  ELECTRONIC,  Amplifiers, 
too!  All  famous  makes.  Try  before  you 
buy.  Free  Accessories.  E-Z  Terms.  Trade- 
ins.  Lifetime  Performance  Policy.  FREE 
Color  Catalogs  and  Importer-to-You 
Discount  Prices.  Rush  coupon. 

largest  Accordion  Corp.  of  America,  Dept.  A-106 
=     .,  -r>    5535  w   Belmont,  Chicago  111.60641 


nt  Ave.,  Chicago 


Send  FREE  Catalog  of  Accordions,  Am- 
plifiers—Discount Price  List. 

1  Name 

P.ity  Stafo 

□  Check  here  if  you  have  Trade-in 

YOUR  OLD  FUR  COAT  INTO  $2495 

NEW  CAPE,  STOLE,  JACKET 


SEND  CDCE"  STYLE 

for  rrvEXBOOK 

MORTON'S  banded  Fur  Experts 
remodel  your  old  fur  coat, 
jacket,  cape  or  stole  to  glam- 
orous new  fashion,  only  $24.95. 
Includes  new  lining,  interlin- 
ing, monogram,  cleaning,  glaz- 
ing. Written  guarantee. 

MORTON'S,      world's  largest 
fur  restyling  specialist,  offers 
largest     selection.     over  45 
styles.      Styling     praised  by 
Harper's   Razaar,   Glamour,  others. 
Send  no  money!  Just  mail  old  fur, 
stale  dress  size.  Pay  postman,  plus 
postage,  only  when  your  thrilling 
new  fashion  reaches  you.  Or  Write  For  NEW  GREATLY 
ENLARGED  FREE  STYLE  BOOK. 

MORTON'S 
Dept.  5-J,  Washington,  D.  C.  20004 


MORE  BRILLIANT  than  DIAMONDS  says  Reader's  Di- 
gest, SatEvePost  about  this  new,  man-made 
jewel  Titania!  For  settings  of  your  choice  only 
$12  per  carat;  a  1-ct  man's  box  14K  ring  is  only 
$37;  m'lady's  1-ct  fishtail  a  mere  $29.  No  more 
federal  tax.  Write  for  FREE  HANDY  RING 
SIZE  CHART  &  120  PAGE  FULL  COLOR 
JEWELRY    CATALOG.      TEN  DAY  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

^^fojUrffTl  Lapidary  Company   Dept.  il-81 
511  EAST  12  STREET       •       NEW  YORK  9,  N.  Y. 


mmmmm 


Imported  from  strange  lands  of  the  mysterious 
Far  East  —  this  valuable  collection  of  53  genuine 
postage  stamps  from  Borneo,  Burma,  Hong  Kong, 
Malaysia,  Nepal,  Siam,  Sarawak,  Singapore,  Viet 
Nam,  etc.  Supernatural  Demon-God  (half  man,  half 
bird),  ferocious  wild  beasts,  ceremonial  dancers, 
weird  oriental  idols,  many  others.  Guaranteed  worth 
over  $1.50  at  standard  catalog  prices — all  for  10C! 
Also,  other  fine  stamps  from  our  approval  service, 
returnable  without  obligation— plus  FREE  Illustrat- 
ed Catalog.  Send  today! 

Jamestown  Stamp  Co.,  C106AL.  Jamestown,  N.Y.  14701 


KING-SIZE,  IN 


King-Size  Bldg.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Now! 

Learn  to 
Paint  in  Oils 
in  Only  2a  days 

Amaze  yourself,  your  friends 
SEND  FOR  FREE  DETAILS 

Here  at  last -a  LOW-COST  learn-at-home 
program  that  teaches  you,  step  by  step, 
how  to  paint  in  oils.  "The  Hartley  Course 
in  Oil  Painting"  starts  you  painting  can- 
vasses right  away.  And,  in  24  days  or  less, 
you  may  do  oil  paintings  you'll  be  proud 
to  display  in  your  home  or  give  as  gifts  to 
friends. 

You  don't  need  talent— just  the  urge  to 
paint.  Course  created  especially  for  be- 
ginners who  want  to  learn  in  spare  time  at 
low  cost.  Send  coupon  below  for  FREE 
details.  NO  SALESMAN  WILL  CALL. 


Hartley  Course  in  Oil  Painting, 
Dept..  6044-mi 

Village  Square,  West  Nyack,  N.Y.  10994 
Please  send  FREE  details  on  how  I  can  learn  to 
paint  in  oils  in  24  days  —  in  spare  time  and  at 
low  cost. 

Name  


Address  _ 
City  


State 


Zip. 
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For  rates,  write  to  Classified,  Inc. 
100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

MONEY  MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 

INVESTIGATE  ACCIDENTS — Earn  $950  to  $1,600  monthly. 
Car  furnished,  Expenses  paid.  Pick  own  job  location.  Investi- 
gate full  time.  Or  earn  $8.44  hour  spare  time.  Men  urgently 
needed  now.  Write  for  Free  information.  Universal,  CA-10, 
6801  Hillcrest,  Dallas,  Texas  75205. 

MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  Short  Paragraphs.  Information 
Free,  Barrett,  Dept.  C-324-K,  6216  N.  Clark,  Chicago  60626. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  taking  orders  for  Stark  DWARF  Fruit 
Tross.  Everybody  csn  now  fjrow  Giant  Sizo  Applss,  PoachGs^ 
Pears  in  their  yards.  Also  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses, 
etc>  Outfit  Free.  Stark  Bro's,  Desk  30107,  Louisiana,  Missouri 
63353. 

FREE  CATALOGS.  Repair  air  conditioning,  refrigeration* 
Tools,  supplies,  full  instructions.  Doolco,  2016  Canton,  Dallas, 
Texas  75201. 

MAILORDER  CATALOGS.  No  Inventory  Required.  Full 
profits.  Operate  from  home.  Send  25c  for  32-page  sample 
catalog  featuring  150  unusual  fast-moving  products  and  com- 
plete details.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Gaylords,  North  Adams 
9,  Mass. 

SPARE  TIME  CASH.  Sell  Famous  Hanover  Shoes.  Actual 
samples  and  sales  kit  Free.  No  experience  needed.  No  age 
limit.  Lowest  prices  for  high  quality  makes  selling  easy.  Every 
man  a  prospect.  Big  daily  commissions.  For  full  details  write 
Hanover  Shoe,  256  Carlisle  St.,  Hanover,  Penna. 

TRY  the  safe-way  route  to  mailorder  moneyville.  Expert 
guidance.  Thacker,  Box  4,  Rossville,  Georgia. 

CLIP  NEWSPAPER  ITEMS.  $1.00  -  $5.00  each.  Details  free, 
Walter,  Box  1360-MG,  Erie,  Penna. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

$12,000  Yearly  Mail  Plan.  Details,  Springs,  37  Pine,  Geneva, 
Ohio  44041. 

WANT  TO  MAKE  Up  To  $100  a  week  spare  time,  and  get 
f r66  shoos  for  (if 6  too?  No  t  nvsstmsnt.  Rush  C3rd  for  f tqq 
details.  Mason  Shoes,  K-564,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wise.  54729. 
EDUCATION— INSTRUCTION— SCHOOLS 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

RAISE  $40,  $200,  $400  ...  or  more  for  your  Church  or  Group 
with  handy  6-in-1  Household  Shears.  100  Shears  sent  On 
Credit.  Have  10  members  sell  10  shears  at  $1  each.  Return 
$60 — keep  $40.  Free  details,  write  Anna  Wade,  Dept.  33CW, 
Lynchburg,  Va.  24505. 

SECOND  CHANCE  For  High  School  Dropouts.  Get  diploma 
at  home  in  spare  time.  Full  credit  for  previous  schooling.  No 
classes.  Write  for  Free  bookiet.  Academy  for  Home  Study, 
6355  N.  Broadway,  Dept.  58-924,  Chicago,  Illinois  60626. 

HOME  TYPING — $85  Weekly  Possible!  Details,  $1.25. 
Research  Enterprises,  29-FBX  Samoset  Woburn  Mass. 

ELECTRONICS  RADIO  TELEVISION.  Learn  at  home.  Get 
catalog  free.  National  Radio  Institute,  Dept.  259-106,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  20016. 

POlUlnv  CHAINS  &  TABLES 

FOLDING  CHAIRS  AND  TABLES.  Direct  Prices.  Write  for 
catalogue.  Redmpton  Company,  Scranton,  Penna.  18502. 
LEATHERCRAFT 

GRAPHOANALYSIS — Learn  scientific  handwriting  analysis 
for  profit,  pleasure.  Free  sample  lesson,  catalog  reveals  plan. 
Write  IGAS,  Inc.,  325  Jackson,  Dept.  KV-21,  Chicago  60606! 

BARGAINS— CATALOGS 

FREE  "Do-it-yourself"  Leathercraft  Manual.  Tandy  Leather 
Company,  1001  Foch,  R57,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

FREE  CATALOGS.  Hunting,  Fishing,  Jewelry,  Gifts,  Pho- 
tography. Brand  Name  Merchandise  at  Lowest  Discount 
Prices.  Charge  it.  Specify  Catalogs  Desired.  Include  Zip. 
Parker  Distributors,  40  Industrial  Place,  (Dept.  MG-106) 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  10805. 

REAL  ESTATE 

CANADIAN  VACATION  LANDS:  Full  price  $385.00.  40  acres, 
$10  month.  Suitable  cottage  sites,  hunting,  fishing,  investment. 
Free  information.  Land  Corporation,  3768-F  Bathurst,  Downs- 
view,  Ontario,  Canada. 

EMPLOYMENT  INFORMATION— JOBS 

TREASURE  FINDERS 

FOREIGN  EMPLOYMENT:  South  America,  Africa,  Europe, 
Australia,  USA.  Earnings  to  $2,000.00  monthly.  Construction, 
all  trades^  professions,  occupations.  Many  companies  pay 
fare,  housing  benefits,  bonuses.  Write:  Universal,  Dept.  B-9, 
Woodbridge,  Connecticut  06525. 

TREASURES,  VALUABLE  COINS,  Gold,  Silver,  Jewelry  and 
relics  found  with  New  Goldmaster  electronic  mineral-metal 
detector.  Price  $169.50.  Easy  terms  with  $29.50  down.  Free 
literature  on  request.  White's  Electronics,  Room  11,  Sweet 
Home,  Oregon  97386. 

LOANS  BY  MAIL 

RECEIVE  $357.16;  repay  $18  monthly.  Fast  airmail  loans 
$100-$1,000.  Emphatically  confidential.  Write  today!  Bankers 
Investment,  77-X,  Hutchinson,  Kansas  67501. 

INVENTIONS 

INVENTIONS  WANTED:  Patented,  Unpatented.  Global 
Marketing  Service,  2420-L  77th,  Oakland  5,  California. 

AUTHORS— PUBLISHERS— BOOKS 

INVENTIONS  NEEDED  immediately  for  manufacturers.  For 
additional  information  write  Kessler  Corp.,  C-9210,  Fremont 
Ohio. 

WANTED  WRITERS!  Short  stories,  articles,  books,  plays, 
poetry.  Will  help  place,  sell  your  work.  Write  today,  free  par- 
ticulars! Literary  Agent  Mead,  Dept.  C-25,  915  Broadway, 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

HYPNOTISM 

SLEEP-LEARNING— Hypnotism!  Strange  catalog  free!  Au- 
tosuggestion, Box  24-MX,  Olympia,  Washington. 

HELP  WANTED 

OVERSEAS  JOBS— Europe,  South  America,  Far  East,  etc. 
2,000  openings  in  all  trades.  Construction,  Office  Work,  Sales, 
Engineers,  etc.  $400  to  $2,500  month.  Expenses  paid.  Free 
information,  write  Overseas  Jobs,  Box  22456-F,  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 

HYPNOTISM  REVEALED!  Free  Illustrated  Details:  Powers, 
8721  Sunset,  Hollywood,  California. 

ADVERTISERS— AGENCIES 

YOU  ARE  READING  the  Classified  Section  of  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  responsive  markets.  These  ads  are  shopped  by 
millions  who  respond  to  Opportunity.  Tell  your  'story' — watch 
inquiries,  orders  roll  in.  For  details,  rates  write  CLASSIFIED, 
INC.,  Dept.  A-10,  100  E.  Ohio,  Chicago  60611. 

OF  INTIRIST  TO  MIN 

BECOME  A  Mortgage  Broker.  Possible  Earn  $10,000- 
$50,000  Year.  Details,  United,  Box  6284-L,  Marietta,  Georgia. 

LOOKING  FOR  A  GIFT? 

The  American  Legion  Shopper 
offers  a  wide  selection  of  reason- 
ably priced  merchandise  that 
make  excellent  birthday,  anni- 
versary and  graduation  gifts.  Go 
ahead  and  order. 


500 


LABELS 

50C 


USE  YOUR 

ZIP"  CODE 

RICH  GOLD  TRIM 
FREE  PLASTIC  BOX 

Quick  and  handy  way  to  put  your  name  and  return 
address  on  letters,  checks,  books,  records,  etc. 
ANY  name,  address  and  Zip  code  up  to  4  lines, 
beautifully  printed  in  black  on  white  gummed 
labels  with  rich  gold  trim.  About  2"  long.  Free 
plastic  box  for  purse  or  desk.  Set  of  500  labels 
just  50?  postpaid.  Shipped  within  48  hrs.  Money 
back  if  not  pleased.  Don't  know  the  Zip  Code? 
Add  10?  per  set  and  we  will  look  it  up.  Send  for 
free  catalog.  5510-8  Drake  Building 

Walter  Drake  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901 


Your  gift  speaks  for 
America  when  you  feed 
hungry  people  with  $1 
Food  Crusade  packages 
through  CARE,  New  York 
10016. 


DE  LUXE  TOOL  KIT  in  smart-looking  case 
that  fits  in  glove  compartment  of  car.  In- 
cludes soldering  iron,  adjustable  wrench, 
hammer,  pliers;  on  unique  snap  flap  are 
mounted  screwdrivers  plus  combination 
open  end  and  box  wrenches.  21-piece  set, 
$14.95.  G  &  K  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  AL-10E, 
4  E.  46th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


SLIPPING  EYEGLASSES?  Eliminate  annoy- 
ance of  pushing  them  up.  Ear-Loks,  soft, 
elastic  tabs  keep  glasses  snug-fitting.  No 
more  fussing  with  sliding  glasses.  Fit  all 
plastic  frames.  Invisible.  For  men,  women 
and  children.  590  a  pair,  2  pairs  $1.00. 
Dorsay  Products,  Dept.  AL-18,  200  W.  57th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


Goodbye  RUPTURE  Misery 

COMFO-TRUSS  gives  amazing,  instant  relief  from  dis- 
comfort of  reducible  inguinal  hernia.  Patented.  Weighs 
3'/2  oz.  Body  belt  of  soft,  perforated-for-coolness  foam 
rubber.  No  laces,  no  snaps  —  quick,  one-buckle  adjust- 
ment. Foam  rubber  pad.  Washable.  Right,  Left,  $4.98; 
double,  $6.98 — plus  25c  postage.  Send  measurement 
around  lower  abdomen  to  Kinlen  Co.,  Dept.  AL-106C, 
809  Wyandotte  Street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105. 
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This  section  is  presented  as  a 
service  to  readers  and  adver- 
tisers. All  products  are  sold 
with  a  money-back  guarantee. 
When  ordering,  please  allow 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
for  handling  and  shipping.  Be 
sure  to  include  Zip  Code  num- 
ber along  with  your  address. 


CHILDREN'S  SONGS,  45  favorites  in  one 
12",  33V3  rpm  record  album.  Selections 
include  "Pinocchio,"  "Mama  Doll,"  "Gin- 
gerbread Man,"  "Cinderella,"  "Alice  in 
Wonderland,"  40  others.  $2.50  plus  250 
postage/handling;  2  for  $5.00  ppd.  Colonial 
Studios,  Dept.  CF-9,  10  Martine  Ave.,  White 
Plains,  N.Y.  10606. 


KEEP  CESSPOOL  TROUBLE 
AWAY 


SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLES?  Reactivator 
keeps  septic  tank  and  cesspool  clean,  pre- 
vents overflow,  back-up,  odors,  saves  cost- 
ly pumping  or  digging.  Just  mix  dry  powder 
in  water,  flush.  Non-poisonous,  non-caustic. 
6  months'  supply  $3.35;  full  year's  supply 
$6.00,  ppd.  Northel,  Dept.  AL-10,  Box  1103, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55440. 


Corns,Callouses, 
Warts  Disappear 
Or  Money  Back 

No  matter  how  long  you  have  suffered  from 
corns,  callouses  or  warts — the  first  application  of 
Alro  Salve  will  banish  pain  and  swelling  and  soon 
cause  these  hard  to  remove  growths  to  disappear, 
or  your  money  will  be  refunded  without  question. 
Do  not  confuse  Alro  Salve  with  any  other  remedy. 
This  formula  is  different  from  anything  on  the 
market,  is  easy  to  apply.  Do  not  suffer  another 
day  but  try  Alro  Salve  without  risking  a  cent. 
Send  $1.30  today  to  ALRO,  Box  3215,  Granada 
Hills,  Calif.,  Dept.  AL-20.  No  COD's. 


35 


10 
SETS 
22.50 


Brilliant  •   Uncirculated   •  Guaranteed   •  Postpaid 


On  July  31  the  Treasury  stopped  produc- 
ing these  1965  dated  coins,  making  this 
one  of  the  shortest  mintages  on  record. 
1965  coins  have  always  been  difficult  to 
find — especially  the  Kennedy  half  dollar. 
This  scarcity  should  now  increase.  These 
brilliant,  uncirculated  sets  are  an  invest- 
ment in  your  coin  future  .  .  .  almost 
certain  to  become  more  valuable.  In  a 
sparkling,  protective  plastic  holder. 


1964  J.  F.  Kennedy  Sets  (last  of  the  true  silver  coins) 
"P"  or  "D"  Mints.  Each  set  2.95. ..10  sets  24.50 
3  Sets— 1964-P  and  D,  and  1965,  All  3  for  6.95 


NO. 


COIN  SETS 


1965,  $2.35,  10  for  22.50 


1964-P,  $2.65,  10  for  24.50 


1964-D,  $2.65,  10  for  24.50 


3  sets,  64-P  and  D,  1965,  6.95 


TOTAL  AMOUNT 


COST 


Name- 
Street 
City  


State- 


Check  □ 


M.O. 


-Zip- 
ID 


BIG  STATE  COIN  COMPANY  •  Dept.  AN  •  1416  Commerce  St.  •  Dallas,  Texas  75201 

HELP  YOUR  POST  OFFICE  HELP  YOU 

Zip  Code  ALL  your  mail 


MGREG0R 

GOtS 

KING-SIZE! 


FOR  TALL  OR  BIG  MEN  ONLY 

McGregor  Jackets,  Slacks,  Sweaters  ...  all  extra  long. 
Dress,  Sport  Shirts  with  bodies  4"  longer,  sleeves  to  38. 
Also  80  SMART  SHOE  STYLES  in  Sizes  10  AAA  to  16  EEE. 
Hush  Puppies,  Boots,  Dress,  Sport,  Casual  shoes.  Mail 
only.  100%  Guaranteed.  Send  for  FREE  72  Page  CATALOG. 
KING-SIZE,  Inc.,  8026  King-Size  Bldg.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


for  that  slim  youthful  look 


Takes  years  off  your  figure  in  seconds!  Pulls 
stomach  up  and  in.  Wide,  no-roll  abdominal 
panel.  Flat,  foam  rubber  back  pad  supports 
back,  eases  minor  aches  &  pains  of  back- 
strain.  Unique  design  prevents  riding  or  slip- 
ping. Cool  mesh  detachable  pouch.  An  amaz- 
ing value  at  $5.95.  Send  waist  size.  Guaran- 
teed to  slim  your  appearance  or  money  back 
if  returned  postpaid  within  30  days.  Add  25c 
postage.  PIPER  BRACE,  Department  AL-I06A, 
811  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


All  art  4  door  with  automatic  transmissions,  good  tires.  These  cars  have 
been  carefully  maintained  by  their  former  owners,  N.Y.  taxi  fleet  oper- 
ators. No  different  than  regular  passenger  cars.  Shipping  arranged  for 
you  for  $50.  plus  gas  and  oil.  You  may  come  in  and  pick  anyone  you  like. 


NEW  TIRES! 
CHOICE  OF  COLOR! 


$999 


65  Ford  Custom;  65  Dodge  Coronet . .  $699 

65  Chevrolet  power  steering.  .  .  .  $799 


s^FREE  photos  and  catalog^ 


ASSOCIATED  AUTO  WHOLESALERS  CORP. 
Dept.  117 

40  Newbridge  Rd.,  Hicksville,  New  York  11801. 
Phone:  (516)  GE  3-2460 


TERRIFIC  OFFER,  trivial  price!  Complete  U.S. 
"Champions  of  Liberty"  set  of  colorful  stamps  issued 
1957-61  honoring  10  world  heroes  like  Paderewski, 
Garibaldi,  Gandhi.  Includes  both  4c  and  scarce  8c 
values  PLUS  giant  Magsaysay  stamp.  Retail  $1 .00  — 
all  19  stamps  yours  for  25c.  Plus  fine  selections  of  ap- 
proval stamps  to  examine  free.  Buy  those  you  want  — 
or  none  —  return  in  10  days.  Cancel  service  any  time. 
EXTRA!  Color  souvenir  and  story  of  World's  Rarest 
Stamp.  Rush  reply  —  sorry,  only  one  to  a  collector. 
GARCELON  STAMP  CO.,  Dept.  0ALL,  Calais,  Maine 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


"That  suit  won't  feel  uncomfortable  once  we're  at  the  party  and  you  start  getting  oiled." 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 


HE  MADE  AN  IMPRESSION 

A  prominent  social  worker  once  visited  an  insane  asylum  and  was  struck 
by  the  apparent  sanity  of  an  inmate  tending  the  flowers.  He  was  a  veritable 
storehouse  of  horticultural  knowledge,  and  spoke  quite  rationally. 

"My  good  man,"  she  said,  "I  would  like  to  have  you  work  for  me.  I  intend 
to  speak  to  the  chief  of  staff  and  have  you  released  in  my  custody." 

As  she  turned  to  go,  the  man  picked  up  an  egg-sized  rock  and  hit  her 
smartly  behind  the  left  ear. 

Staggered  and  dazed,  the  woman  turned  to  the  man.  He  smiled  softly  at 
her  and  said,  "You  won't  forget,  will  you?" 

Nick  Kozmemuk 


KINDLY  OLD  SOUL 

"Yup,"  grunted  the  old-timer  to  the  young  reporter,  "I'm  one  hun- 
dred years  old  today  and  I  haven't  an  enemy  in  the  world." 

"That's  wonderful,"  said  the  reporter.  "You  must  be  real  proud  of 
yourself." 

"Yup,"  the  old  man  went  on,  "the  last  one  died  a  year  ago." 

Joseph  C.  Salak 


LIBERAL  LEAF 

The  city  slicker,  arrested  on  a  charge  of  speeding,  vehemently  denied  his 
guilt,  while  the  rural  justice  of  the  peace  absently  thumbed  through  a  large 
volume  on  his  desk. 

"Guilty!"  the  official  suddenly  interrupted,  slamming  the  book  closed. 
"An  $18.90  fine!" 

While  the  accused  was  paying  his  fine  he  got  a  good  look  at  the  book  the 
judge  had  been  consulting.  It  was  a  mail-order  catalogl 

"So  that's  the  way  you  decide  your  fines!"  he  angrily  exclaimed.  "From 
a  mail-order  catalog!" 

"Yep,"  confirmed  the  court  clerk,  "and  you're  mighty  lucky  he  had  it  open 
at  wheelbarrows.  Yesterday  he  was  looking  at  automobiles!" 

Adrian  Anderson 


ECONOMY 
There  once  was  a  clever  Italian, 
Who  thrift-wise  deserved  a  medallion; 
He  sold  Spain  on  'expand,' 
Proved  the  earth  convex  and, 
Got  three  thousand  miles  to  the  galleon. 

Howard  Clifford 

SEAT  OF  LEARNING 

When  I  first  learned  to  ski,  I  practiced  for 
hours  on  end. 

Joel  Draper 

TAKE  CARE  OF  THAT 
NASOPHARYNGEAL  CORYZA 
The  progress  of  modern  medical  science 
Is  fabulous  on  all  counts, 
Including  the  fact  that  we  now  have  ail- 
ments 

Most  of  us  can't  pronounce! 

Georgie  Starbuck  Galbraith 

SOFT  SOAPER 

Bachelors,  like  detergents,  work  fast  and 
leave  no  rings. 

Al  Spong 

PLAIN  PROPHECY 
I'm  one  of  those  ignorant  human  beons 
Who  wouldn't  know  atoms  from  ions  or 
eons, 

But  if  we  can't  settle  this  world's  dis- 
agreeons, 

I  know  what'll  happen  to  youons  and 
weons!" 

S.  Omar  Barker 

UNDER  "F"  FOR  FRAIDY  CAT 

Then  there's  the  guy  who's  such  a  coward 
he  lists  his  number  only  in  the  yellow  pages. 

Lil  Olsen 

AIR  CONDITIONING 
Air  conditioning 
May  be  fine, 

But  on  whose  conditions — 
Yours  or  mine? 

E.  Elizabeth  Whitney 


A. 


"Any  darn  fool  would  know  better  than  to 
try  to  rob  a  service  station  during  the 
hunting  season!" 
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Seagram  Distillers  Company,  New  York  City,  Blended  Whiskey.  86  Proof.  65%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits 


The  Sure  One 
is  different 
because  it's  always 
the  same. 

North,  South,  East,  West.  No  matter 
where  you  buy  it,  or  how  you  enjoy  it, 

Seagram's  7  Crown  always  delivers 

the  same  dependable  quality.  With 
the  world  changing  so  fast,  aren't  you 

glad  there's  at  least  one  Sure  One? 

Say  Seagram's  and  be  Sure. 


Winston  tastes  good. ..like  a  cigarette  should  (M^^^^f^^^c) 

©1966  E.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 


